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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


specially Recommended For— 


orld History, World Geography: 
“Britain Today,” p. 6 
onomic Geography: 
Unit on world forestry and housing 
| problems: (1) “WANTED: WOOD— 
world lumber shortage is an impor- 
tant key to world housing shortage,” 
p. 9; (2) “Housing, U.S.A.,” p. 10. 


Bivics, Citizenship, American History: 


» “Housing, U-S.A.,” p. 10. 


i classes: 

“World News in Review,” p. 12. 
“Right and Wrong: How can we 
sbuild a personal moral and ethical 
Fcode?” (Great Issues) p. 15. 


Yanted: Wood (p. 9) 
sing, U. S. A. (p. 10) 


to Teachers 


-A unit on forest problems can be de- 
loped by using the following articles 
World Week this semester: (1) 
anted: Wood,” in this issue; (2) 
M-B-E-R!” (Career Club—jobs in 
estry), April 6 issue, p. 34; (3) 
Dmmunity Forests,” April 13 issue, 
12. 


EST OF ARTICLES 


The world faces a serious housing 
prtage. About 100,000,000 new 
mes are needed in the next few years. 
ny dwellings were destroyed in 
brid War II. Not enough new homes 
e built during the depression years 
bceding the war. The world’s popu- 
ion has been increasing; more fami- 
& need homes. 
Dne reason for the shortage of 
Ises, especially in Europe, is the 
age of wood for building purposes 
the areas needing housing. Less than 
of the world’s forests are being 
d as a source of wood. Those which 
used as wood sources must supply 
bd for fuel as well as for housing. In 


making lumber, much wood is wasted, 
as chips and sawdust. The world’s for- 
ests aren't supplying any more lumber 
than they did before the war. 

There is a need for more lumber- 
cutting equipment. The price of lumber 
is high and many countries which need 
to import lumber can’t ‘afford to buy. 
Wood-producing nations are turning 
much wood into pulpwood (for paper) 
and chemicals, which are more profit- 
able than lumber. 

The lumber shortage is chiefly an 
import shortage. Most lumber never 
leaves the nation where it is cut, but 
some nations must import lumber in 
order to have enough. European na- 
tions have been urged to produce 
more lumber than usual to help meet 
the world shortage. In 1948 importing 
nations were able to buy almost all the 
lumber they had money to pay for. 

Some areas, such as Latin America, 
have plenty of forests but still they im- 
port lumber and don’t draw enough for 
themselves from their own forests. The 
U. N. wants such areas to increase their 
own domestic lumber production. 

One third of our own nation is still 
ill-housed. Roadblocks to new housing 
include failure to apply mass-produc- 
tion methods to housing construction on 
a scale comparable to other industries; 
antiquated building codes;- rising real 
estate taxes; high labor costs; and tight- 
ening of bank credit. Encouraging steps 
toward solution of the problem have 
been the growth of the prefabricated- 
housing industry, increased construction 
of housing since the end of the war, 
financing of housing projects by life- 
insurance companies, slum clearance by 
municipalities, and the possibility of 
Federal-aid housing projects. 





STUDENT EDITION 
OF WORLD WEEK 
FOLLOWS PAGE 2-T 














SCHOLASTIC AWARDS WINNERS! 


The annual Student Achievement 
issues of the Scholastic Magazines 
will be published May 25, and will 
contain annbuncements of prize- 
winners in the 1949 Scholastic 
Awards and some selected samples 
of their work. 

Teachers and students desiring 

. extra copies of the student issues 
should order them in advance. The 
price is 10 cents per copy for 1 te 
25 copies; 7 cents per copy for 26 
to 49 copies; 5 cents per copy for 
50 or more copies—all mailed to 
one address. 

A special ‘combination order of 
the Student Achievement issues of 
all five Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines (Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practical English, Literary 
Cavalcade, and Junior Scholastic) 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Each 
of our classroom magazines will 
feature different types of student 
work. Send orders to: Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 











A GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain why there’s a world wood 
shortage and to tell what is being done 
about it. To give students an overall 


view of the housing problem, its causes, 
and what is being done to solve it. 


Student Activities 


1, Bring to class pictures of houses in 
Europe, the Far East, etc. (Borrow - 
books from the library that have pic 
tures of houses in other lands; also use 
post cards and snapshots brought back 
by G. Ls who were abroad during and 
after World War II.) ' 

2. Ask a G. I. to describe houses in 
other.countries. How are they different 
from American homes? What materials 
were used in their construction? 

3. Form committees to survey neigh- 
borhoods in your community. Report to 
the class on evidence of house construc- 
tion, prices of houses or rental charges 


e * - 2." ¥ i 








COMING—Final Issue 
May 25 

World Trade Week unit: (1) Free 
Ports, (1) the U.S. and World 
Trade. 

News Roundup: What’s happened 
and what to watch for in (1) 
foreign affairs, (2) domestic af- 
fairs. 

Pro-and-con debate: Should Fed- 
eral “Authorities” (like TVA) 
control our major river valleys? 

Scholastic Awards: Prize-winning 
entries in various art, photog- 
raphy, and writing classifications. 











for new apartments, the need for major 
home improvements or slum clearance. 

4. Look up the local building code. 
Report to the class on its provisions. 

5. If you don’t live in a large city 
which has big government housing pro- 
jects and slum areas, ask visitors to 
large cities to describe them for you. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why does the world have such a 
great housing shortage? 

2. What is being done to provide 
more lumber for housing construction? 

8. Why is the housing problem more 
than a mere matter of dollars and cents? 
(Discuss the connection between hous- 
ing and health; housing and crime.) 

4, What is being done to solve the 
housing shortage in the United States? 

5. In your opinion, what is the most 
important obstacle to adequate housing 
for all Americans? Why? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers, 
issue, p. 3-T. 

Forestry problems, including those of 
the postwar world, are the subject of 
Green Gold, a two-reel sound movie, 
black and white, recently produced in 
Sweden for the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information. It will be 
released in this country for nation-wide 
theatrical distribution September 1. Af- 
ter the first of the year it will be avail- 
able in 16-millimeter ferm for rental or 
sale. Green Gold depicts the agricul- 
tural and economic importance of forests 
and the work of FAO in conservation 
of timber. 


” April 20th 


Straight Thinking (p. 5) 
This week’s editorial on how to “Or- 


ganize Your Thoughts” is the last in a 
series on straight thinking. 


Topic for discussion: Why is it im- 
portant to organize your thoughts? 


Britain (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Great Britain, center of a vast Com- 
monwealth of Nations, is an island the 
size of Oregon, with a population of 
about 50 million. It must import heavily 
to feed itself but industrially it is one 
of the leading nations on earth. Britain 
was hit hard by the war and has had 
to borrow from the U. S. in order to 
rebuild its economy. Exports have been 
increased and austerity has been the 
rule for the British people. 

Since the end of the war the moder- 
ate-socialist Labor party has been in 
power. Under the British parliamentary 
system it will remain in power until 
it loses the confidence of the House of 
Commons or until it is defeated in a 
general election. (The next one is 1950.) 
The Labor party has put through a 
program of nationalizing basic indus- 
tries and extending social security (not- 
ably a national health program), and 
has been trying to catch up with the 
severe housing shortage. Taxation is 
heavy. Conservatives, under Winston 
Churchill, hope to oust the Labor party 
at the next election. 


Aim 
To have pupils understand the prob- 


lems of Britain, center of the British 
Commonwealth. 


Assignment 

1. Why is Britain called the “tight 
little island”? 

2. Although Britain is a monarchy, 
it is a democracy. Explain. 

3. Outline the program of the Labor 
party and indicate the extent to which 
it has been carried out since 1945. 

4. There is no single party system in 
Britain. Justify the statement. 


Discussion Questions , 

1. Experience is said to be a great 
teacher. Whaf would experience have 
taught you about war if you had lived 
in England during World War II? 

2. Why must Britain follow a pro- 
gram of austerity? 

8. How has the United States at- 
tempted to aid Britain since the end 
of World War II? Discuss the connec- 
tion between such aid and world peace. 

4. If you were an English industrial] 
worker, would you support or oppose 
the program of the Labor party? Justify 
your point of view. 

5. Some people are confused by the 


terms socialism and communism. 

do they mean to you? What evide en 
is there that democracy, not totalita 
ism, prevails in Britain? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” April 27¢ 
issue, p. 3-T. 


Great Issues: Right and Wre 
(p. 15) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


In this last article in the Great Is 
series, we are reminded that in th 
final analysis our ability to remain aliy 
in a highly scientific age is dependei 
upon our willingness to behave in sué 
a way that the rights of others are 
spected. Although ethical concepts hayg 
varied in different cultures througho 
history, there is general agreement 
democratic countries that human bein 
have the right to life, liberty, and thi 
pursuit of happiness. We can guaranté 
these fundamentals by personal cor 
duct that conforms more closely to th 
Golden Rule. a 


Aim ‘ 
To emphasize that young people « 
individually responsible for making ov 
world a happy place in which to live 


Discussion Questions 

1. What wrong acts have you ob 
served by pupils in our schoolP Why 4 
you regard them as wrong? 

2. What kind of behavior most likelj 
will result in a happier schoo] for 
of us? 

3. As citizens in a democratic socié 
we have both rights and duties. Des 
scribe some of our duties. 

4. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” is 
question raised in the Bible. To wh 
extent are you a “keeper” of a felloy 
student in school? Outside of school? 

5. How can you contribute to a hag 
pier family life? Discuss a principle 
family life which must be applied 
the world, if we are to live together 
peace. 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” May 
issue, p. 3-T. 





Answers to World Week Quiz Page 18 
1. Wanted: Wood: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; © 
5-N. 
II: Housing Puzzlers: a-2; beS; c-2; 
e-3; f-3; g-1; h-4. 
Ill. Britain: A. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4; B. 


b-1; c-3; d-1; e-l. 
al 
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PVE TESTED ALMOST EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
THERE IS, AND BELIEVE ME I'VE NEVER 
FELT MORE RESPONSIVE POWER THAN YOU 












WHEN YOU GIVE 
HER THE GUN, 
YOU GO! 
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; \ Say What 
lh g You Please! 


.»-and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
ef any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
S., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

We are some of the lucky ones -~ho 
get your wonderful magazine over here 
in Germany. Sincerely, it’s tops! Every 
copy circulates among our classmates. 
We follow “Say What You Please!” with 
great interest. 

We were delighted to read Charles 
Paul Randall’s letter in your March 16 
issue. He has a great idea that would 
certainly deepen the understanding be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe. He need 
not worry about our not being able to 
tead English. [Charles proposed that 
U. S. high school students send books 
by American writers to European high 
school students.] We would certainly 
like to read those books your readers 
fecommend in “Jam Session,” and’ we 
are glad to tell you that we have already 
got hold of a German translation of The 
Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Let us add another idea to the “Ran- 
dall Plan.” Would it be possible for us 
to purchase some of the books on the 
Scholastic Book Service list with foreign 
currency, in our case deutschmarks? 

Gottfried Kudlek and Erhard Rahopki 

23 Vechta in Oldenburg, Hagenersts 5 


British Zone of Germany 


We are sorry, but it is not possible to 
purchase Scholastic Book Service books 
with deutschmarks. However, thanks to 
the Marshall Plan, Pocket Books, Inc., 
will soon make its titles available to 
Germans. Pocket Books will be sold in 
Germany for approximately one deutsch- 
mark each.—Ed. 

o 


Dear Editor: 
Albert Halper’s story, “A Small Mat- 





me q ter” (Apr 6), is one of the most human 
clip this | stories I have ever read. Although I am 
ter Rdy “GE Certainly not shy, I understand Joey’s 
if feelings. Many teen-agers could profit 

— by reading this story and then trying to 





€xpress in their own writing the human 
qualities Halper suggests. 

Danene Kirby 

Concord H. S., Athens, W. Va. 


(Continued on page 4) 
























































Cis 


Ask to see the “Pick Pocket” at the 


MacGregor Goldsmith distributor in your town 








Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 


Dear Editor: 

I'd like to see some “Jam Session” 
discussions on U.N. and world prob- 
lems of today. Our generation might as 
well start thinking and writing their 
ideas on these subjects now. 

2 J. E. M. 

Wilton, N. H. 


Are there any particular questions on 
world affairs that our readers would 
like to see discussed in “Jam Session”? 


—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I didn’t read Herman Masin’s sports 
column that cut up Bill Stern, but I 
read his reply to his critics. I agree with 
him wholeheartedly. Even foreigners 
seem to think this American sportscaster 
exaggerates. 

Mr. Masin mentioned other sports- 
casters whom he considers good. I do 
think he made a mistake in not men- 
tioning Connie Desmond, Red Barber's 
sidekick. I think Desmond surpasses 


Barber, but that’s a matter of individual 
taste. 
Bernard Nelson 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: “ 

In “Shopping for Special Schools” 
(Feb. 9) your vocational editor men- 
tioned training schools for airline stew- 
ardesses run by Pan American World 
Airways. Could you give me more in- 
formation on this subject? 

Marian Cone 
North Charleston, S. C. 


A number of airlines have their own 
schools for stewardesses. You can find 
out where these schools are located by 
phoning the nearest big-city offices of 
various lines. Several airlines require 
their stewardesses to be graduates of 
such accredited training schools as the 
McConnell Air Hostess-Stewardess 
School, Minneapolis, Minn., or the Ward 
School of Airline Training, Worcester, 
Mass. Training usually lasts from 3 to 8 
weeks. 

For a useful pamphlet covering the 
duties of airline hostesses, send for: 
Employment Opportunities in Aviation 
Occupations Part II (Bulletin No. 837- 
2), Supt. of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 25 cents.—Ed. 





WYOMING 


Vacations arefuN!) =$ 


here are so many ways to have 

fun on a Wyoming vacation’ 
So many places to go... so 
many things tosee. Yellowstone 
Park... Tetons... the Big Horn 
Mountains... The Snowy 
Range! Exciting pack trips to 
primitive mountain reaches. 
Horseback riding from the 
country’s finest dude ranches. 
And talk about rea/ fishing . . . 
miles of trout-packed mountain 
streams and lakes. You're going 
to like Wyoming. For colorful 
booklets and vacation informa- 
tion, write 






o 2 Anderson, 
.-Mgr. 

Sano and Industry 
Commission 


941 State _— 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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Drawing by Janet Smalley from ‘‘My Dear 
Ego” by Frits Kunkel (Pilgrim Press) 
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HE scatter-brained young man above is the vic- 

tim of a malady more widespread than the com- 

mon cold. He ean’t seem to get his mind or- 
ganized. 

Unfortunately, skill in organizing our ideas does not 
come naturally to any of us. It has to be worked for. 
The clear thinker cannot be satisfied with hit-or-miss 
methods. He tries to build his thoughts around a well- 
organized plan, just as the human body is built around 
its bones. And when he presents his thoughts to others, 
he does it in an orderly way. 

It was the annual campaign week at McKinley High 
School for election of president of the Student Council. 
The committee for Billy Ughetta, the best blocking 
back McKinley had had in ten years, relied on posters 
and slogans (“If Ughetta Ughetta Ughetta good man!”). 
And the only girl candidate, Marlene Pendleton, had a 
chain gang of glamorgals who marched on stage with 
iedgehammers slung over their shoulders, chanting 
‘Never underestimate the power of a woman.” 

But Jeff Broderick’s campaign manager worked up 
acareful outline and presented a convincing speech: 


Why Broderick Should Be Elected S. C. President 


L He is capable 

A. Has straight A and B marks 

B. Has the confidence of students and faculty 
I. His past experience qualifies him 

A. Elected president of sophomore class 

B. Served as chairman of his home room 


4 1. Council adopted several of his suggestions 


a. Noon recreation program 
b. Hall bulletin board 
c. Student forum assemblies 
7 He has a platform which, if put in effect, would benefit the 
whole school 
,\A. Favors an expanded social program 
B. Favors revision of cheerleader selection 
C. Favors a trained and uniformed traffic squad 














Jet's manager had learned the secret of planning a 
‘ful argument, speech, or article: (a) Identify 


VOLUME 





KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 7 





Organize 


Your Thoughts 


the points to be made. (b) Determine their relative im- 
purtance (that is, distinguish between major and minor 
points). (c) Arrange the results of this analysis in writ- 
ing. The first two steps can usually be carried out in 
your head. The third step—reducing it to writing—may 
or may not be necessary. When you organize your 
thoughts and put them in writing, you have an outline. 
Lucky is the student whose teachers-have helped him 
develop the ability to outline. 

You don’t have to be a professional speaker or writer 
to find organizing your thoughts useful. No matter 
what kind of a job or career you choose, you'll have to 
do some organizing. The chemist or engineer must dg 
it on every research or construction job. The salesman 
must do it when he makes a presentation, The hospital 
nurse must learn how to organize a case-history. The 
band leader must organize his arrangements. 

In this series of editorials we have discussed several 
kinds of weaknesses that hamper clear thinking: (1) 
Don’t let your feelings dictate your thinking. (2) Don’t 
jump to conclusions. (3) Don’t take anything for 
granted. (4) Make your samples fair enough. (5) Be- 
ware of analogies. (6) Look for cause and effect. Any 
of these can destroy the validity of your whole logical 
structure. But it is one thing to be able to detect such 
flaws; it is still another to determine whether they have 
little or much bearing on the issue under consideration. 
It makes a difference whether you can distinguish be- 
tween what is essential and what is non-essential. 

One of the commonest failings in committee sessions, 
meetings, and conferences of all kinds is being diverted 
from the main point by tempting side issues. Only if 
you keep your thoughts clearly organized can you see 
and follow the central trail through all the underbrush 
of minor distractions. To “keep on the beam” takes con- 
stant practice. The first and last rule of clear thinking 
is: Organize your thoughts. 





OUR FRONT COVER: Meet Howard Whiteside, of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash. He's a “high climber”’— 
steeplejack of the logging industry. His job is to prepare the 
“spar tree.’ Armed with climbing spurs, steel-cored rope, double- 
bitted axe, and crosscut saw, he clambers up a giant tree, lop- 
ping off the branches as he goes. He saws off the top 30 feet 
of the tree. Then he attaches a pulley and cable, which are 
used in winching out logs cut in the surrounding forest. (See 
“Wanted: Wood,” page 9.) Photo from Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


























London, 1949: Helmeted “bobby” directs peacetime traffic in front of government poster on bombed-out site. 


HE “mother hen” and her “baby 
chicks” was a popular descrip- 
tion of Great Britain and her 

Overseas possessions 50 years ago. But 
this is no longer apt. The British do- 
minions have grown up. They are now 
sovereign nations, equal partners with 
the mother country. 

In fact, the entire British Empire is 
gradually developing into a free and 
voluntary association of states, as is in- 
dicated by the title which it adopted 
in recent years—the British Common- 
wealth. 

In addition tu the dominions the 
British Commonwealth consists of 
crown colonies, protectorates, protected 
states, and trust territories. They rep- 
resent the different stages on the road 
to self-government. The form of gov- 
ernment in each area is determined by 
its’ size, its capacity to defend itself, 
and the cultural level and political ex- 
perience of its inhabitants. 

All told, the British Commonwealth 
covers an area of 13,000,000 square 
miles, inhabited by more than 550,000,- 
000 people. This is roughly one fourth 
of the land surface of the globe and 
about one fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

We have met the seven dominions in 
the previous articles this semester—Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, and the Union of 
South Africa. Now our “political trav- 
elogue” takes us to Britain. 

The term “Britain” commonly in- 
cludes England, Wales, Scotland, North- 
ern Ireland, the Isle of Man (in the 
Irish Sea) and the Channel Islands (in 
the English Channel). The total area 
is 94,000 square miles and the total 
population, 50,000,000. Thus Britain 






is about the size of Oregon, but with 
more than 32 times the 
people. 

This “tight little island” does not pro- 
duce enough food to feed its large pop- 
ulation. In normal times Britain imports 
about four fifths of the bread and fruit 
she consumes; one half of the meat, 
eggs, and dairy products; and one third 
of the fish and vegetables. 

Industrially, however, Britain ranks 
below only the United States. The most 
important manufactured products are 
heavy goods such as machinery, tools, 
bridges, locomotives, and steel. She also 
produces china, glass, paper, woolens, 
silks, and cottons. Her shipyards launch 
more than half of the world’s new ves- 
sels. Coal is her most valuable natural 
resource, and the coal mining industry 
employs close to 700,000 people. 
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Britain’s problem. She must import food rome - 
to feed her people, and she must im- he 
port raw materials for her industries. _ 
But the only way she can pay for these “ade a 
imports is through exports—by selling trols jes 
manufactured commodities to foreign :" 
countries. Just to return to the standard 
of living they had in 1939, the British 
people must increase exports by 50 per 
cent over their pre-war level. 
The only way to solve this problem 
was (1) to increase production; and 
(2) to reduce imports. And Britain is 
doing just that. Production of all indus 
tries in 1948 rose to one fifth above 
1938. Total exports last year were 36 
per cent higher than in a pre-war yeah 
At the same time, imports were cut 


The six years of World War II took 
a fearful toll on Britain’s industrial life. 
Some 4,000,000 houses were damaged 
by bombing. The destruction of fac- 
tories, railways, and docks is estimated 
at $6,000,000,000. Half of Britain’s 
shipping fleet was sunk. To finance the 
war effort, Britain was forced to sell a 
major part of -her foreign investments 
and to take on new debts abroad. 

To help tide Britain over, the United 
States granted her a loan of $3,750,- 
000,000 in 1946. Then under the Mar- 
shall Plan Britain received during the 





to bare essentials. The British gover 
ment inaugurated an austerity prograll! 
“Austerity” is a big word covering many 
irritating inconveniences—such as sparse” 
and monotonous diet, limited supply of 
consumers’ goods, restricted foreign 
travel, fewer new films, little if any 
gasoline for pleasure driving. It was 
only this March that rationing of cloth 
ing—in effect for almost eight years 
was finally abolished. Food is still 
verely rationed. = a 


All this belt-tightening did pay oi 


























tain is now definitely on the road to 
“eeovery. In \1947 Britain’s dollar de- 
"Heit was $4,100,000,000; in 1948 the 
"@eficit was reduced to $1,700,000,000. 
» This year the dollar deficit is expected 
© t drop to $1,100,000,000. 

| Britain is a constitutional monarchy. 
But she has no written constitution— 
that is, the British constitution is not 
contained in any single document as is 
the Constitution of the United States. 
‘is provisions can be found in a large 
number of enactments such as the 
Magna Charta of 1215, the Habeas Cor- 







































































pus Act passed in 1679 and the Bill of 
Rights of 1689. The basic law of the 
land may be amended at any time by 
a simple majority of Parliament. 
At the top of the government pyra- 
mid is the British crown. Nominally, 
a the King is the head of the state. Ac- 
tually, he has less power than most 
presidents. The only rights still retained 
by the King are “to advise, to encour- 
age, and to warn.” 

— The legislative body is the Parlia- 

- ment. It consists of two chambers: the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons. 
The House of Lords is composed 
Ly largely of hereditary peers. It has a 
membership of 740. Throughout the 
centuries this upper house has been 
ament stripped of more and more of its pow- 
ers. Its main function now is advisory, 
st test and retains much of the typically Brit- 
ish “pomp.” 

The most powerful body in Britain 
vill re- is the House of Commons—the “Mother 
nother of Parliaments.” It numbers 640 mem- 
hersll bers elected by direct ballot. They hold 

ere & office for five years, unless Commons is 
rt food di ved s 

; ssolved sooner. 
ast Executive power is held by the cabi- 
ae net, headed by the prime minister. The 
° these leader of the political party which con- 
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foreign 
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British Combine 
Restrictions on lights ended only last month 


mons usually becomes prime minister. 
He chooses the members of the cabinet 
and other less important ministers. 
Every cabinet officer must be a mem- 
ber of Parliament. 

While in the United States a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet is responsible only 
to the President, in Britain the prime 
minister and his cabinet form a single 
collective body, responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and they can be turned out of 
office at any time by an adverse vote 
(a vote of “no confidence”). If an im- 
portant measure for which a cabinet 
minister és responsible is rejected by the 
House of Commons, the cabinet leaves 
office and a general election is held. 

This brings us to the “revolution” 
that took place in Britain in the summer 
of 1945. It was a revolution by ballot— 
not by bullet—that ushered in a socialist 
era in this oldest of parliamentary 
monarchies. 

The results of the British elections of 
July 5, 1945, were as much of a sur- 
prise as the results of our Presidential 
elections in 1948. Of the 25,000,000 
votes cast in Britain, nearly 12,000,000 
went to the Labor party (moderate 
about 9,000,000 to the 
Conservative party; more than 2,000,- 
000 to the Liberal party (a formerly 
powerful right-of-center party), and the 
rest to independents. (The Communists 
polled less than 100,000 votes.) 

Translated into Parliamentary seats, 
the vote gave Labor 393 out of the 
640 places in the House of Commons; 
the Conservatives, 189; the Liberals, 12. 

Why did the first postwar election in 
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Britain result in a landslide for Labor? 
Why was Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill—whose_ unflagging 

and flaming words inspired the world 
during Britain’s darkest hours—why was 
he defeated by a nation which he had 
led to victory? 

It was not Churchill, the war leader, 
who was driven from office, but 
Churchill, the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party. A war-weary nation was 
looking forward to an-era of peace, It 
was choosing its peace leaders, and it 
wanted a change. » 

It is important not to confuse the 
British socialists with the Russian com- 
munists. The two are not even brothers 
under the skin. The socialism of the 
British Labor party has no more in 
common with the “socialism” of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
than it had with the “National Social- 





Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee 
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Paul’s Cathedral in London miraculously survived 
bombing which. flattened acres of buildings in surrounding area. 
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ism” (Nazism) of Adolf Hitler. The 
British socialists hold firmly to their 
faith in democraey and in constitutional 
procedures. 

_In the 1945 elections the Labor party 
campaigned on a platform which prom- 
ised (1) nationalization of a number of 
industries; (2) a policy of full employ- 
ment (“jobs for all”); (3) more and 
better housing; (4) improved educa- 
tional facilities; (5) a national health 
service and social insurance; and (6) 
in international affairs, all-out support of 
“the United Nations. 

What is “nationalization”? It means 
public ownershir and public control of 
management. Here is how it works. 
The government buys an industry from 
its owners at a price that is set by 
neutral arbitrators. The government 
then places control of that industry in 
the hands of a board, drawn from man- 
agement, labor, and technical experts. 
This board acts in much the same way 
as a board of directors of a private 
corporation. But there is this exception: 
the public board is answerable to Par- 
liament. 

The British socialists maintain that 
private corporations are interested only 
in making profits for their shareholders, 
while public corporations are interested 
in serving the public. This theory is 
disputed by most Americans, who be- 
lieve that private enterprise has made 
the U. S. the most productive nation in 
the world with the highest standard of 

living. 


Labor’s Four-Year Record 


The Labor party has been in power 
in Britain now for almost four years, 
Let us see how performance stacks up 
against promise.. Let us compare La- 
bor’s record to date with its campaign 
promises. 

Public Ownership. The Labor gov- 
ernment has nationalized the Bank of 
England (which controls the country’s 
financial system); the coal mines; the 
cable and wireless services; the electric 
power facilities; the gas industry; and 
the vast system of inland transportation 
(including railways, canals, buses, and 
Street cars). The development of atomic 
energy was also set aside for public 
ownership. The government has pro- 
posed a bill for the nationalization of 
the iron and steel industry, but this will 
probably not be voted on this year. 

Employment. As of last month, all 
but 298,000 of Britain’s 20,970,000 
workers were employed. Weekly pay 
averages $22.50 a week. The average 
wage in 1938 was only $10.50. 

Housing. The government has built 
750,000 low-rent dwelling units for 
3,000,000 people since the war. There 
is still a housing shortage, and the con- 
struction is continuing at the rate of 
20,000 units a month. 





Miner's sons get apprentice training. 


Social Welfare. The government 
provides “cradle to grave” security—un- 
employment, sickness, and accident in- 
surance; maternity, widows’, and death 
benefits; old-age pensions; and guar- 
dian allowances 

Medical Care. Under the Nationai 
Health Act, which began to operate last 
July, the government provides complete 
medical, dental, and hospital service to 
everyone without charge. This includes 
not only drugs but also false teeth, eye 
glasses, hearing aids, and even toupees. 
The program costs the government 
about $1,000;000,000 a year. It is 
sharply criticized by some physicians, 
though a majority of the British Medi- 
cal Association has voted approval. 

Education. The 
raised the school-leaving age 


government has 


from 14 


to 15 and intends to raise it to 16 as 

soon as possible. It provides free milk 

and free lunches for school children. 
Taxes. Wartime income taxes have 





With understandable glee British young- 
sters celebrate candy rationing’s end. 
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been dropped for 3,000,000 peop 
the lowest income groups. For oth 
groups the taxes are still very higl 
with the result that in Britain today 
only 45 persons retain more than $24 
000 a year, after taxes; fewer than 9007 
keep as much as $16,000; and 7 
about 35,000 have more than $8,000" 

Are the British people satisfied with” 
the Labor government’s record? The 
answer will not be known until next) 
year. A general election must be held & 
not later than June, 1950—when La 


bor’s five-year-term in office ends. 
















Heated Campaign Ahead 





Meanwhile the campaign is getting 
into its stride. Labor spokesmen are 
confident of victory. They “point with 
pride” to their accomplishments, to the 
social benefits, the free medicine, ete, 
Times are getting better, they insist, 
Jobs are plentiful. Clothing, bread, and 
candy rations have ended. They point 
out that labor had won 33 by-elections 
since it came to power. The party has 
not lost .a single seat in Parliament that 
it held. i 

The Conservatives; on the other 
hand, are equally confident of victory 
in 1950. They “view with alarm” the 
growing “bureaucracy” of the Labor 
government and the “controls which 
"affect every phase of British life.” They . 
insist that the British people are grum- 
bling about high taxes and the con- 
tinued “austerity” four years after the — 
war. They claim that Britain’s recovery 
is due far more to generous American 
aid than to the government’s socialistic 
ventures. 
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The Conservatives themselves have oer 
won 11 by-elections and they, too, have the | 
not lost a single seat they held in Par- short 
liament since 1945. They are particu- To 
larly encouraged by the results of the build 
recent county council elections. For the next 
first time in 15 years, the Conservatives made 
won more votes than the Labor party long 
in the London County Council elec 000,( 
tions. Four of 11 other councils which need: 
were previously controlled by Labor ompe 
went to the opposition. Pee 

If the Conservatives win in 1950, will Ties 
they “undo” what had been done by mg 
Labor? No, says the London corre ype 
spondent of U. S. News and World Re- de N 
port. “Conservatives,” he wrote in @ age 
recent dispatch, “do not oppose the wel od | 
fare principles of the Labor party. Ms " 
Their campaign -is directed against t. r 
nationalization of more industries, but . N 
they would not return the coal industry, h : 
the railroads and utilities, or the Bank :. 
of England to private ownership. Com _ 
servatives, under Winston Churchill, et 

: : the b 
claim that they could operate Th 
services better than the Labor gover ae 

rs usi 
ment and hold some promise of futue er 
tax reductions to the upper and mid@ig ie 





classes.” 
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| Wanted: WOOD 
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; oa World lumber shortage is important key to 
o world housing shortage 
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ecovery 


nerican “G IVE us a roof over our The Western European countries, 
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cialistic heads!” striving to meet their desperate needs, 

That’s a cry heard all have been building homes about 10 
over the world. We Americans aren’t per cent faster than pre-war. That’s not 
the only ones who have a housing good enough. A U. N. expert puts it 
in Pa shortage. The shortage is planet-wide. this way: Suppose the Europeans built 
vartion- To be well housed, the world should houses—not 10% faster than pre-war— 
of the build 100,000,000 new houses in the but 100% faster. It would still take 22 
next few years. The United Nations years before Europeans were as well 


»s have 
0, have 


bee made that estimate after a survey not housed as they were back in 1939. 
r party long ago. The U. S. needs to build 15,- “Some countries would NEVER close 
‘1 elec 000,000 homes (see page 11). China the gap,” says this expert, Ernest 
which needs at least 10,000,000. Western Eu- Weissmann of the U. N. Economic 
Labor rope needs 14,000,000. So it goes, all Commission for Europe. 

over the globe. In fact, - Mr. Weissmann doubts 
50, will Many countries were short of hous- whether Europe will ever have enough 
ne by ing before World War II. The war materials for adequate housing unless 


pe wiped out houses by the million. The new construction methods are worked 
ld Re- U. N. says 16,500,000 dwellings were out. He says Europe needs better, 
destroyed in the Far East alone dur- quicker ways of building houses, such 


oo ing World War II. In Great Britain, as prefabrication.* 

party. which never suffered invasion, air at- He says Europe needs to develop’ 
:gainst tack destroyed or damaged one third new building materials from, for exam- 
25, but of all dwellings. ple, wood shavings, sawdust, and waste 
Justry, Not much could be done to replace _ paper. 

- Bank these homes during the war. Building These are .all waste products of 
Coe of private houses practically stopped. wood—which is the world’s basic raw 
irchill, The armies of the world were using all material for housing. Ninety per cent 
sod the building materials in sight. of U. S. homes are wooden. Many 
ovelll The war ended four years ago. But countries (Western Europe, for in- 
future housing troubles are still with us, even stance) use less wood in dwellings than 








in the United States (see page 10). we do. Many European cities seem, at 
Some countries have scarcely made a — 
Start toward better housing. * Means word is defined on page 18. 
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first glance, to be made mostly of stone 
and brick. But the wood is there! It 
provides support timbers, flooring, 
laths, paneling, insulation. 

Wood for building—and this may 
surprise many Americans—is scarce. 
There is no great shortage in this coun- 
try, it is true. But, for the world as a 
whole, the wood shortage for building 
purposes is one of the most persistent 
of the many postwar shortages. It will 
be with us for several years to come. 
And—without plenty of wood—we can’t 
build enough houses. 

Let’s get straight just what this 
“wood shortage” means. 

Wood comes from trees. Don’t worry 
about our supply of trees. More than 
one fourth of all the land surface of 
the earth is covered with forests. But 
(Fact No. 1) less than half of the 
world’s forests are being used as 
sources of wood. . 

Just the same, plenty of wood is cut 
in the world’s forests every year. How 
much? Imagine, if you can, a woodpile 
a mile square and almost a mile high! 
But (Fact No. 2) we can use only a 
fraction of it to build houses. About 
half the world woodpile is burned, 
mostly as fuel for heating and cooking. 
Another large part of the stack goes 
for a variety of chemical and industrial 
purposes. ; 

The building industry gets a third 
of the world woodpile. But (Fact No. 3) 
most of it is wasted. The lumberman 
wants only the thick, straight log that 
forms the stem of a tree. He throws 
away half the tree. The log goes to the 
sawmill. There half the log is wasted 
in the process of cutting it into lumber 
(wood in a form usable for building). 
If we could just put this waste to use, 
as Mr. Weissmann suggests, we would 
never have to worry about wood short- 
ages. ; 


Why We Need More Lumber 


In the meantime, we'll have to strug- 
gle along with the methods and mate- 
rials we now have. Why is~wood for 
building so much scarcer than pre-war? 
Because (Fact .4) the world needs more 
home building than ever before—to re- 
place war damage, to make up for con- 
struction postponed during the war, to 
shelter the world’s growing population. 

And (Fact 5) the world’s forests 
aren’t producing any more lumber 
(maybe less) than before the war. 
There are a good many reasons. Saw- 
mill and forestry equipment is hard to 
get because production of this sort of 
equipment lagged during the war. 
Postwar unrest has upset forestry, 

(Continued on page 21) 









N. J., one afternoon last month, 
you would have seen a housing 
“problem” solved in just 152 seconds! 
Perhaps that’s putting it too strongly. 
What you would have witnessed in that 
* brief two-and-a-half minutes was the 
jig-time labor of 96 painters, slapping 
a coat of white paint on the new home 
of Bob Hoelzle, a semi-paralyzed vet- 
eran. The painters set (they claim) a 
new world’s house-painting record. 

But they also did something more im- 
portant ‘than that. They symbolized the 
heart-warming action of the citizens of 
New Brunswick—which you can see re- 
peated almost daily in countless other 
communities. Laborers, businessmen, 
and friendly neighbors pitched in with 
money and labor to build a free home 
for Bob and his bride-to-be. 

Thus the New Brumswick folk solved 
one hard-pressed veteran’s housing 
problem—and showed, perhaps in a 
small way, what can be done to meet 
the housing shortage. 


it YOU had been in New Brunswick, 





“Dream House” Still a Dream 


And in this fourth year after World 
War II, there is still a serious housing 
shortage. To put the matter simply, too 
many people cannot find adequate liv- 
ing quarters at prices or rentals they 
can afford to pay. Besides, our defini- 
tion of “adequate” housing constantly 
changes. We always expect to live 
in better, more convenient homes than 
we have known before. 

Many veterans (less lucky than Bob 
Hoelzle) are still searching for the 
“dream house” for their wives and chil- 
dren. Two million families still live 
“doubled up” in quarters with parents 
or friends. Five million families live in 
city and rural slum dwellings. Every 
third American family lives in a home 
below the minimum standards of de- 
- cency. (See chart at the top of the 
next page. ) 

What is the reason for this housing 
shortage? First of all, it is not a new or 
temporary problem, but one which has 

m with us for many decades. But 

critical nature of the present hous- 
ing shortage—which has eased slightly 
over the last two years—can* be traced 
back to the early 1930s. Economic de- 
pression threw: American- business out 
of gear. Construction of housing stalled 
almost completely. While we were still 
recovering from the depression, World 
War II brought another stop to home 
building—except for temporary dwell- 
ings for war workers. During this whole 
period, normal deterioration of old 
houses continued, creating a constantly 
increasing need for replacements. 

Then, too, our population has in- 
creased rapidly over the past 20 years. 
The thirty million American families 
who sat down to dinner in 1930 have 
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Sixty-one (count ‘em!) of 96 paint 


become forty million families today. 
Add to this the movement of people, 
started a century and a half ago, away 
from uncrowded rural areas to already 
congested cities. 

This is our iron-tough housing prob- 
lem. Of course, we have been solving 
it after a fashion. Each of us, to be 
sure, has a roof over his head. And in 
the past two years (see chart at bot- 
tom of next page) there have been gal- 
lant construction efforts made—although 
still short of the record homebuilding 
year of 1925. ; 

As many a middle-income family has 
sadly discovered, the number of houses 
built does not tell the whole story: It is 
the price tag which counts more than 
anything else. Families with relatively 
high incomes can build or buy a house 
almost anywhere. Many families with 
low incomes are being given priority in 
local and Federal housing projects. But 
the shortage pinches the in-between 
family of moderate income in a vise- 
like grip. 

There are many roadbleeks on the 
way to more and better housing, but 
there are also methods to bulldoze these 
roadblocks out of our way. 

Roadblock No. 1: The _ construc- 
tion industry itself. The business of 
putting up houses~unlike the auto or 
television industry—is not really an 
“industry” at all. Most homes are 
erected by independent contractors, 
who must buy their supplies from doz- 
ens of different wholesalers, who in 
turn buy materials from the steel mill, 
lumber yard, paint factory or—more 
likely—still another wholesaler or jobber. 

To build the house, the contractor 
must hire at least 19 different kinds of 
trained workmen—plumber, carpenter, 
plasterer, etc. In addition, your house 
must be placed on a lot, and must be 


Housing, 


connected with water mains, electric 
and gas lines, and other services. 
The remedy: To do away with this 


roadblock, some builders are actually 


creating housing “factories.” The Lus- 
tron Corporation, for instance, uses 
mass-production methods to turn out 
parts. The Lustron home has steel 
panels with porcelain-ename] finish—a 
type of material which is brand-new in 
home construction. Another approach 
is the one taken by William Levitt (in 
Long Island, N. Y.) and other housing 
“giants,” who erect a ‘whole community 
of houses at once, buying their supplies 
directly from the source. Stil] another 
suggestion is put forward by Walter 
Reuther, president of che United Auto 
Workers, who favors using “surplus” 
war plants to mass-produce houses. 

Prefabricated homes are a possible 
answer to the construction industry's 
problem. “Prefabs” are houses built in 
standard-size sections in factories. When 
they are shipped to the “home site, all 
that needs be supplied is a foundation, 
upon which the sections are mounted 
and joined together. Annual production 
of “prefabs” has multiplied seven times 
since 1939. 

There are also many other ingenious 
techniques to beat traditional “cut- 
and-fit, saw-and-hammer, _ brick-by- 
brick” construction. One example is the 
house that “pours out” of a cement 
mixer. Steel frames are set in place, and 
cement is poured between the frames. 
When the cement hardens, the frames 
are removed—for use on the next house, 

Roadblock No. 2: Outdated and re- 
strictive building codes: Most larger 
American towns and cities have build- 


ing codes—laws which’ set the size, / 


strength, type of construction, ae 
and ventilation requirements, 


numberless other details in homes. The} 
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| and safety of home o¢cupants. 
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original intention of these laws was to 
provide minimum safety and health 
standards—to insure enough fresh air 
in each room, for example. 

But nearly half of all municipal 
building codes are more than 15 years 
old. This means that they have not kept 
up with changing construction methods 
and materials; which can save money 
and even add safety and comfort. These 
new methods are often outlawed by 
outdated codes. 

There are many communities where 
local politicians, contractors, and labor 
unions fight to keep these outdated and 
useless restrictions in force. Some build- 
ing codes are designed to favor trades 
or industries which wield strong in- 
fluence. Chicago’s houses must have 
three coats of plaster; Denver and St. 
Louis must have extra-thick bricks! 
New York and Detroit must have struc- 
tural steel well beyond recognized 
standard strength. In other communities 
new types of construction—like “pre- 
fabs”—are taboo, not because they are 
unsafe or unhealthy, but because they 


represent unwanted competition to local > 


builders and laborers. 

The remedy: Already many commu- 
nities, faced with the crying need for 
new homes in a hurry, are revising their 
building codes. Massachusetts recently 
became the first state to adopt a state- 
wide uniform building code. Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey legislatures have 
adopted codes which cities are encour- 
aged to adopt. The Building Officials 
Conference of America has worked out 
@ standard building code based on up- 
to-date needs. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards is also active in this work. In 
sum, great efforts are being made to 
testore building codes to their original 
Sensible purposes—to nvnten* the health 
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Roadblock No. 3: Higher costs of 
land and real estate taxes. Taxes on 
real estate, in most communities, sup- 
ply the main revenues for the support 
of the public schools and other com- 
munity services. As land in cities be- 
comes more valuable through concen- 
tration of population, taxes on it go 
up, too. These are costs which the 
home builder faces quite apart from 
construction costs. 

The Remedy: This is a difficult prob- 
lem, and perhaps the only long-range 
solution of it is to spread out our resi- 
dential areas as well as industries from 
our congested cities into the country- 
side. We should encourage housing 
construction in less crowded areas 
where land valuations are lower. 

Some cities have been willing to fore- 
go taxes on low-cost public housing 
developments. But this reduces the 
amount of land available to bear the 
burden of taxation, so that fewer tax- 
payers have to support the costs of 
government. Similar exemption of taxes 
for private builders, at least for a cer- 
tain period, has been tried by some 
cities. 
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Additional steps toward better hous- . 
ing: Despite the many difficulties they 
face, private builders are making re- 
markable progress, as the chart at the 
bottom of page shows. One fairly re- 
cent development js the entry into the 
housing field of hares life insurance 
companies, with millions of dollars 
available for investment. Insurance 
companies have been building large 
housing developments in major- cities, 
feeling certain that in the long run they 
will pay off the initial heavy invest- 
ments and make a profit. 

Many cities and states are also vig- 
orously attacking their housing prob- 
lems, side by, side with private builders. 
In Baltimore, Maryland, a program for 
slum clearance and redevelopment has 
drawn attention from many other com- 
munities. The “Baltimore Plan” calls 
for the strictest possible enforcement of 
health, sanitary, fire, and police regula- 
tions in slum areas. Rather than face 
condemnation and loss of their proper- 
ties, landlords of slum properties are 
making the necessary improvements— 
and are finding that they gain in in- 
creased rentals and less need for con- 
tinual repairs. 

The Federal Government, too, is con- 
sidering a broad-range housing program 
for low-income families. 

It is important to remember that the 
housing problem is much more than a 
matter of dollars and cents, or even of 
industrial achievement. A home, after 
all, is the central part of our life, where 
children grow up and develop the roots 
which must sustain them through the 
years ahead when they plan and estab- 
lish their own homes. Every human 
being has the need for a feeling of per- 
manency, of the satisfaction of his own 
particular whims and desires. In finding 
adequate homes for everyone, more than 
bricks and mortar—or even stainless 
steel and glass brick—is needed. 


World Week chart by Eva Mizerek 
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~ TWO-WAY LEND-LEASE. The 

deputy mayor of Orleans, France 

and the mayor of Wichita, Kansas 

are swapping places for two 
weeks. 

The two men involved in this cultural, 

two-way “lend-lease” are: Dr. Jean 

Falaize, 44, a surgeon by profession, 

and William C. Salome, 52, who has 

been mayor of Wichita only six weeks. 

This is the first exchange of mayors 
under the program of Operation 
Democracy which is sponsoring cul- 
tural exchanges between communities 
in this country and in France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and Finland. 

Members of a Kansas outfit, the 
187th Infantry Regiment, liberated 
Orleans from the Nazis in 1944. 

The two mayors met in New York 
earlier this month, as their paths crossed 
en route to each other’s city. They both 
took part in a broadcast to France over 
the State Department’s -Voice of 
America (see photo). 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


NEW ATOMIC “FIRST TEAM.” 

A noted physicist and a law pro- 

fessor are slated to join the U. S. 

Atomic Energy Commission. 
They were nominated by President Tru- 
man to fill vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr. Robert F. Bacher 
and W. W. Waymack. The Senate 
must approve. The prospective new 
commissioners are: 

1. Dr. Henry De Wolf Smyth, chair- 
man of the physics department of 
Princeton University. In 1945 he wrote 
a now-famous report on U.S. wartime 
atomic-bomb development. When made 
public by the Army, this report was 
criticized by some officials for allegedly 
revealing military secrets. 

2.. Prof. Gordon Dean, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, formerly 

_with the U.S. Department of Justice. 

What's Behind It: During World War 
II atomic energy was a_ military 
monopoly. After the war Congress de- 
cided to turn the problem over to 
civilian control. In 1946 the five-man 
Atomic Energy Commission, was created 
as “boss of the atom.” 

Of the original members three are 
still serving. They are: David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman, Sumner T. Pike, and 
Lewis L. Strauss. Originally the five 
AEC members were to have had “stag- 
gered” terms of one to five years, so 
that one member would retire each 
year. The Republican-led 80th Congress 
changed all terms to two years, ap- 
parently in the belief that Thomas E. 

Dewey, Republican nominee, would be 





















Wide World 
Mayors of Wichita and Orleans trade 
places for two weeks (see story). 


elected president and would want to 
appoint new AEC members. As a re- 
sult the terms of all AEC members, 
including the new ones, expire next 
June 30. 

AEC is a big business. It controls all 
sources of materials for atomic energy 
and also the production and use of 
atomic products. It carries on research 
and development programs in both 
atomic weapons and in peacetime uses 
of atomic power. It is responsible for 
security measures to prevent military 
atomic secrets being revealed. 

The AEC report for 1948 showed 
that production of fissionable materials 
is under way in at least 15 states and 
employs “tens of thousands” of work- 
ers. All major production work is done 
by private companies under contract 
with AEC. 

For the coming fiscal year, under the 
budget proposed by the President, AEC 
will have more than a billion dollars to 
spend. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


THE UNFOLDING UNIVERSE. 
Though at first glance they may 
not look it, the photographs on the 
next page mark a thrilling and 
epoch-making moment in scientific 
history. 

The photo at the right was among the 

first set of pictures recorded by the 

200-inch telescope on Palomar Moun- 
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tain—the “giant eye” which has bee, ¥§ hydrog 
in the process of development for 1] 4} other « 
years, into lic 
The photographs, ‘published for the The 
first time anywhere in Collier's Maga § esses f 


* zine last week, are reproduced here for | this 


you by special arrangement with the § -gasolin 
editors of Collier’s. cents f 
The bright light in the upper right from c 
hand corner of each photograph is qa § cents. 
star 16 times too faint for the naked Gues 
eye to see. The galaxy (“family” or | demons 
system of countless stars) indicated by | fain v 
the arrow is a thousand million light. ail proc 
years away. One light-year is nearly Wha 
six trillion miles, the distance light the na 
travels in one year at a speed of about | Some p 
186,000 ‘miles a second. The streaks, | may be 
at the top of the photo were not made | ules s 
by stars but by imperfections in the | # the 
photograph negative. of Inte 
The Palomar telescope is expected-to | Private 
be at least twice as powerful.as the § Plants 


100-inch telescope on Mount Wilson, 
which is also near Pasadena, California. 


When further polishing of the lens is N 
completed and when a film of oil and T 
dust is removed, another ten per cent in 


will be added to the power of the 
Palomar giant. 

It will take many years—perhaps 
centuries—before astronomers can_traif 
the “giant eye” on countless sections @f 
sky they wish to study, but here 
some of the questions they seek @ 
answer: 

1. What does our universe 
look like? By studying the distributial 
of previously unknown galaxies and & 
color of their light, astronomers will 
able to visualize a far more accurate 
model of our universe. But what lies be 
yond the range of even the new tele 
scope may well remain shrouded 
mystery. = 

2. What lies beyond the Milky Wajm” 
The new telescope will be able to sy” 
through “windows” in the clouds @ey 
dust which have obscured our view.) 

3. What is the truth of the “canal 
visible on Mars? The answer to 
question may have to wait until 199 
when Mars is in a better position 
observation, 7 

4. Is there another solar system si 
lar to our own Sun and its planets? Is “oTHERE 
there somewhere in the universe « _ two phe 
and human life like our own? . = o 
Questions like these—universal ridd™ t 
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hich may never be solved completely 


make Palomar a fascinating center 


)of attraction for decades to come. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF COAL. 
The nation’s newest industry is 
making oil from coal. 
The U.S. Bureau of Mines has spent 
$15,000,000 to build two demonstra- 
fion factories near St. Louis, Missouri. 
One turns coal into oil by forcing 
hydrogen into pulverized coal. The 
other converts coal into gas and then 
into liquid fuels. 

The Germans have used both proc- 
esses for some years. Experiments in 
this country indicate that synthetic 
gasoline can be made for eight to 14 
cents per gallon. The cost of gasoline 
from crude petroleum is about seven 
cents. 

Guests rode to the dedication of the 
demonstration plants May 8 on a special 
tain which burned synthetic Diesel 
oil produced at one of the plants. 

What’s Behind It: In fuel, oil is 
the nation’s “first line of defense.” 
Some persons fear that U.S. petroleum 
may be used up in 10 or 15 years— 
unless supplemented by new fuels such 
as the synthetics from coal. Secretary 
of Interior Julius A. Krug has urged 
private industry to build synthetic fuel 
plants on a commercial scale. 


NEW GERMAN CONSTITU- 
TION. May 8 will always be an 
imporant date in German history. 
On May 8, the armed forces of Nazi 





THERE ARE WORLDS OF DIFFERENCE between these 
two photos! At left is one made by the 100-inch tele- 
Sepe on Mount Wilson. At right is one of the first 
Photos taken by the new 200-inch Palomar Observatory 





Germany surrendered unconditionally 
to the Allies. On May 8, 1949, the Par- 
liamentary Council (constituent assem- 
bly) at Bonn formally approved a con- 
stitution under which Western Germany 
will set up a federal government. 

It took more than eight months to 
draft this basic law. The final vote was 
53 to 12, Among the 12 opponentsewere 


the two Communist members of the 


Council, The adoption of the constitu- 
tion preceded by 15 days the opening 
of the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference in Paris. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
will come into existence after the draft 
constitution is approved by the United 
States, British, and French Military 
Governors and is ratified by two thirds 
of the 11 Landtage (state parliaments) 
of Western Germany. The target date 
set by the Western Allies for the forma- 
tion of the German Government is 
July 15. 

The Soviet zone in Eastern Germany 
is by no means excluded. The new con- 
stitution provides that it is being 
enacted also on behalf of the Germans 
in Soviet-occupied territory, to whom 
participation has been denied by. the 
Russian authorities, Thus the door was 
left open to the eastern area should the 
Russians agree at the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting to guarantee free elections in 
the Soviet occupation zone. 

The new constitution—a lengthy doc- 
ument of 147 articles and 13,000 words 
—establishes a “Federal Republic of 
Germany” in which all authority is de- 
rived “from the people.” 

It provides for a government com- 


prising two houses of parliament—a 
lower house elected directly by the peo- 
ple, and an upper house selected by the 
state parliaments. The states will be 
self-governing in many matters. 


An important feature of the consti- . 


tution is the Bill of Rights which guar- 
antees the basic human freedoms and 
outlaws aggressive war or preparations 
for aggressive war, This latter provision 
reads, “activities tending to disturb, or 
undertaken with the intention of dis- 
turbing, the peaceful relation between 
nations, and especially preparing for 
aggressive war, shall be unconstitu- 
tional. They shall be made subject to 
punishment.” 

Several days before the adoption of 
the constitution, General Lucius D. 
Clay announced his resignation as 
United States Military Governor. He is 
to be replaced by a civilian American 
High Commissioner in Germany. This 
is in line with the new Western Allied 
policy to transfer occupation administra- 
tion from military to civilian hands. 


TOWARD A “U.S. OF EU- 
ROPE”. The age-old dream of a 
United States of Europe is still far 
from realization. But an important 
step in that direction has recently 
been taken. 
Representatives of ten European coun- 
tries, meeting in London on May 5, 
affixed their signatures to a statute for 
the Council of Europe (see February 9 
issue). 
The signatory countries are Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 





Exclusive photos courtesy of Collier’s Magazine 


telescope. Photos show you the same area of sky, but 
there are three or four times as many galaxies visible 
under the new “giant eye”, some as distant as a thou- 
sand million light-years away (arrow). (See story above.) 
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Luxembourg, Italy, Ireland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden. Others expected 
to join soon are Greece, Turkéy, and, 
possibly, Western Germany. 

The statute (charter) provides for 
the creation of a Council of Europe. 
The Council is to be composed of two 
international bodies, roughly resem- 
bling a cabinet and a parliament: 

1. The Committee of Ministers will 
consist of one delegate from each mem- 
ber government. These delegates, like 
the delegates to the United Nations, will 
act as representatives of their home 
governments. 

2. The Consultative Assembly will 
consist of 87 delegates from the partic- 
ipating countries. The size of each 
nation’s delegation will depend on the 
population of the nation. Each coun- 
try will decide how to choose its own 
delegation. 

Britain’s delegation, for example, will 
be apportioned among the three major 
political parties, according to their 
respective strengths in Parliament. 

The Council of Europe will have 
limited powers. The participating coun- 
tries do not surrender their own sover- 
eign rights. The Council cam make no 
’ binding decisions—only recommenda- 
tions. Nor may the Council discuss mat- 
ters of defense. 

Strasbourg, France, has been chosen 
as the permanent seat of the Council. 
The opening sessidn will be held there 
in August. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


AID TO EDUCATION. The Sen- 
ate staged a “repeat performance” 
in passing a bill for Federal aid 
to education. 
Last year the Senate approved, 58-22, a 
bill to provide $300,000,000 in Federal 
funds each year for aid to education. It 
was not acted on in the House. 

This year, on May 5, the Senate ap- 
proved a similar bill, 58-15. It now goes 
to the House, where it has not yet been 
scheduled for early consideration. 

Under the Senate bill, states would 
get varying amounts, depending on the 
average income of their citizens. The 
80 wealthier states would get the mini- 
mum amount—$5 for each child of 





school age each year. The 18 other. 


states would get amounts for each child 
varying from $5.98 for Vermont to 
$29.18 for Mississippi. 

States would have to spend at least 
$55 a year for each pupil to qualify for 
Federal aid. States would not be al- 
lowed to grant Federal funds directly to 
private or parochial schools, but they 
could use the money to provide these 
schools with special services. . 

What's Behind It: Congress has been 


considering a Federal aid to education 
program for 30 years. (See pro-and-con 
discussion in Nov. 10, 1948 issue.) 
Under the Constitution the 48 states, 
along with individual communities and 
school] districts, have the main responsi- 
bility for supporting their own schools. 
But some states can afford more money 
than others for education. The Senate 
bill, backed by both Democratic and 
Republican leaders, aims to equalize 
this situation by giving poorer states the 
greater proportion of Federal aid. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


END OF AN ERA. The man who 
boasted “I am the law” found that 
it is the people who rule, after all. 
Frank Hague, “boss” of Jersey City for 
$2 years, saw his rule ended last week 
with the election of John U. Kenny and 
four others, who were named city com- 
missioners in a local election last week. 
Under city commission procedure, 
Kenny will be named mayor of Jersey 
City by the commissioners this week. 
Boss Hague was mayor of Jersey City 
from 1917 to 1947, when he turned the 
reins over to his nephew, Frank Hague 
Eggers. He was and still is Democratic 
national committeeman for New Jersey, 
and “delivered” his state in the Demo- 


crossing 


These are some of the international road signs 
which the United Nations wants te have 
adopted throughout the world. Such picture 
signs would be a blessing for motorists touring 
nations where they do not speak the language 
and cannot read the ordinary written signs. 





cratic column in Presidential election 
from 1932 to 1944. He also controlle B 
state-wide politics, often hand-picking @ 
the Democratic candidate for governor, # 
Political observers see Hague’s rise | 
and fall as a flagrant example of city 
‘boss rule, typical of many U.S. com. 
munities, particularly in the past cen. # 
tury. Often a reform or “good govem- § 
ment” movement rises to oust the bosses 
who control, at least indirectly, all 
~ phases of city political and economic life, 
In Jersey City, however, Hague’s de- 
feat came at the hands of one of his 
former lieutenants. Kenny broke with 
“The Boss” only last fall. 
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NESIA. Five months of fighting 
in the East Indies came to en end 
when the Netherlands and the 














Republic of Indonesia agreed to pal 
a compromise settlement. i our h 
The agreement was reached under the } 4. welc 
auspices of the United Nations Commis- } for the 
sion on Indonesia: representatives of | have be 
the United States, Belgium, and Aut ] which m 
tralia (see January 19°issue). But h 
Under the agreement leaders of the | jf we 
Indonesian Republic will return to their | consider: 
capital at Jogjakarta, Java, and will re J have a r 
sume operations as a functioning gov- | i mann 
ernment. The Netherlands government § 4 are a 
also agreed to free all prisoners taken § ys and « 
by the Dutch since last December. The wor 
The Indonesians agreed that once § we treat 
their government is re-established at friendly 
Jogjakarta, guerrilla warfare would stop. ht is: 
They agreed to participate in a round- | morals 
table talk to speed a final settlement | ners hel; 
What’s Behind It: Actually, there is | our imm 
no fundamental disagreement between | help us t 
the Dutch and the Indonesians on the | man soci 
political future of Indonesia, Both sides ing per: 
agree, in principle, that Indonesia | character 
should have full self-government. out thes 
The Linggadjati Agreement, signed: } with the; 
in 1946 by the Dutch and the Indone- 
sians consfsted of these provisions: T 
1. The Netherlands government rec 
ognized the Indonesian Republic as You m 
“exercising authority over Java, Madura, self, “WI 
and Sumatra.” another 
2. The other islands of the East | {r exam 
Indies were to be organized into two all the w 
separate, sovereign states—Dutch Bor | With suc 
neo and the “Great East.” shalt not 
3. The above three states were t0 | “use all 
form a “United States of Indonesia” } 'ws mak 
This, in turn, was to. become an equal # (8) is it 
partner with the Netherlands homeland | just coulc 
in a “Netherlands-Indonesian Union” § Permittec 
Because the two sides could not agree” Murde: 
on how and when the United States of rea 
Indonesia should be established ‘and ony. 
what part of thé Indonesian Republie” One of th 
should play in it, fighting broke out) two. If 
anew between the Dutch and the Indo” Plane, ya 
nesians on December 19, 1948. "1 MO engit 
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in the world.” The world around 

us is so tremendously more per- 
manent than any one of us that we are 
like week-end guests on a great estate. 
If our host—the world—does not make 
us welcome, we cannot feel at home. 
For the most part in this series, we 
have been discussing those qualities 
which make the world a good host. 

But how about ourselves as guests? 
If we are gracious, co-operative, and 
considerate, we may, with good luck, 
have a reasonably good time. If we are 
ill-mannered and boorish (as most of 
us are at times), our host won't enjoy 
us and we ourselves won't be happy. 
The world can’t be congenial with us if 
we treat those around us in an un- 
friendly way. 

It is no accident that manners and 
morals so often go together. Good man- 
ners help us to live harmoniously with 
our immediate associates. Good morals 
help us to live in harmony with all hu- 


ye people want to feel “at home 


man society on a long-term basis. Pleas- , 


ing personality and sound personal 
character have much in common. With- 
out these, we are, at best, tolerated; 
with them, we are welcomed. 


The Meaning of Right 


You may sometimes have asked your- 
self, “What makes one thing right and 
another thing wrong?” Take murder, 
for example. Is it wrong (1) because 
all the world’s great religions forbid it 
with such commandments as “Thou 
shalt not kill”? Or (2) is it wrong be- 
cause all civilized states have passed 
laws making it a punishable crime? Or 
(3) is it wrong because human society 
just couldn’t survive if individuals were 
Permitted to kill one another at will? 

Murder is wrong for all three of 
these reasons. All three are in perfect 

ony. You don’t have to choose any 
one of them in preference to the other 
two. If you are piloting a tri-motor 
» you can probably fly by using 
@e engine; but the more engines you 


Use, the safer your flight. So the more 


ak 


RIGHT and WRONG: 


How can we build a personal moral and ethical code? 


By Philip A. Knowlton 


~ 


good reasons there are for your moral 
code, that is, for the rules of conduct 
that you live by, the sounder that code 
is likely to be and the more likely you 
are to abide by it. 

Let us look back a moment at reason 
number three why murder is wrong. 
You might expect that reason to be 
valid anywhere, at any time. But 
would it restrain men from violence on 
a nineteenth-century explorers’ ship 
“frozen in,” with food almost exhausted? 

Working backward, let’s investigate 
reason number two. We learn that 
there is a special case in which our 
laws permit one to kill—in self-defense. 

Still working backward, let’s take an- 
other look at reason number one. Has 
religion ever faltered in its stout oppo- 
sition to the needless taking of human 
life? It shocks us to be told that in an- 
cient Greece there was neither religious 
nor legal objection to “exposing” a sick- 
ly infant—leaving it in the wilderness 
to be destroyed by wild animals or by 
the elements. But that, we object, was 
in pagan times before the Christian era. 
So it was. Our religion, be it Christi- 
anity or Judaism, is one of kindness and 
respect for life, however humble. True 
—today, but not always in bygone cen- 
turies when members of one sect dis- 
agreed with those of another! 

So we see that at various times and 
in various places there has been much 
confusion about the wrongness or right- 
ness of what, to us today, is the most 
obviously wrong of all possible acts. 
Does that mean that the terms right 
and wrong are meaningless? 


Three Standards That Agree 


No! Happily, in democratic coun- 
tries in the twentieth century the three 
great kinds of law—religious law, man- 


Great Issues Facing HighSchool Students: X 






It’s easy to recognize what's right, 
hard to do it. But we all have a 
backseat driver — our conscience. 


made laws or statutes, and the laws 
of social welfare—are in substantial 
agreement on such vital questions as 
whether or not human beings should 
be permitted to live, to be free, and to 
strive for happiness. 

We are so familiar with this fortu- 
nate condition that we are likely to for- 
get its supreme importance. Life has 
always been wretched and unsafe when 
either of the first two kinds of law dis- 
agreed seriously with the third. Never 
in human history have the prevailing 
religions and public laws been better 
adjusted to the needs of humanity than 
today. May not this one fact outweigh 
all the grievous burdens and problems 
about which we have talked so much 
in earlier articles in this series? 

For thousands of years philosophers 
have argued and disputed about the 
meaning of right or wrong. How lucky 
we are that it makes little practical dif- 
ference to us, nowadays, what kind of 
authority or sanction we choose to em- 
phasize: in the main, the. same acts are 
approved as right or good, the same 
opposite acts are disapproved as wrong 
or bad. But what, then, is the inner 
nature of goodness? 


Two Supreme Guides 


Sometimes a lot of meaning can be 
packed into a few words. No one false- 
ly- accused of crime was ever bored by 
“Not guilty.” Most people on their 
wedding day are thrilled by the little 
words, “I do.” In the field of personal 
and social morals, about which shelves 
of dry and repellent books have been 
written, most of what is worth knowing 
has been summarized in two great sen- 
tences, or brief phrases. 





























One is the Golden Rule, a corner- 


: stone not only of Christianity but of all 


other_modern religions and humane 
systems of morals. Freely translated 


“into today’s English, the Golden Rule 


is “Treat other people as you would 
like to have them treat you.” 

« The other is the summary of human 
rights which are so basic that they 
should never be surrendered, as given 
in our Declaration of Independence— 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 


Happiness as a Goal 


Notice that in each case, happiness 
is implied as an ideal. If you are told 
to do to others what you would be 
happy to have them do to you, the 
greatest possible happiness of the great- 
est possible number of people is as- 
sumed to be a worthy goal.’The “right” 
of every human being to the pursuit of 
happiness implies that happiness is 
something good and worth pursuing. 

The Greek philosopher Epicurus 
preached this three hundred years be- 
fore Jesus in Palestine assumed it in his 
teachings. Pagan, Jew, and Christian 
alike have taken cheer in this comfort- 
able belief, which stresses the impor- 
tance of kindness and sees in malice 
and cruelty the very heart of evil. 


An Opposite Goal 


But happiness is what you make it, 
and we must be sure we know what it 
really means. Too, too often the mo- 
mentary pleasure of an individual is at 
war both with his own long-term wel- 
fare and with the happiness of ofhers. 
The ideal world is one in which every- 
body is mightily interested in the hap- 


: piness of everybody else but relatively 


unconcerned about his own happiness. 
The trouble with this ideal is that not 
everybody has a lively enough imagina- 
tion to enjoy a vivid mental picture of 
other people’s happiness. One’s own 
seems so much more real, so much 
more vivid, that we are likely to forget 
that of others. “The greatest good of 
the greatest number” becomes “the 
greatest good (or perhaps just the most 
pleasure) of the only guy I’m interest- 
ed in,” and the fat is in the fire! 

Inability in one’s imagination to en- 
joy the pleasures of others and to share 
their sufferings accounts for a large 
part of the evil in the world. The con- 
flict between pursuit of personal pleas- 
ure and pursuit of happiness for all has 
been so sharp as sometimes to make 
happiness, as such, seem not quite re- 
spectable. 

“To pursue happiness (for oneself) 
makes one selfish and is detrimental to 
the group in which one lives. So let’s 
set up unhappiness as a goal, and®say 
that what we don’t like is for that very 








reason right.” So, in effect, argued the 
Stoics, who also lived in-Epicurus’ day. 
So, in effect, have argued the advocates. 
of every harsh creed, or system of be- 
liefs, from ancient times to the present 
day. 

Every religion and every code of 
morals has been toughened to resist the 
unfortunate tendency of each human 
individual to prefer his own satisfac- 
tions to those of the other- two billion 
and more members of the human race. 
Self-indulgence, in the minds of the 
sterner thinkers, rivals malice and 
cruelty as a basic evil. 


Morality, Everybody’s Business 


You can easily see now why moral 
issues, or questions of right and wrong, 
are so important that they are every- 
body’s business. They are an aspect of 








From ‘‘Discovering Myself’’ (National Forum, Inc.) 


lf we're friendly to every- 
body, society will welcome us. 


religion. Every state, almost every com- 
munity, has elaborate rules defining 
what is right and approved versus 
what is wrong and disapproved. Some- 
times these are written laws or statutes 
dealing with such matters as theft. 
Sometimes they are unwritten but per- 
haps equally binding customs or mores 
(community habits or attitudes). We 
disapprove the activities of a chronic 
liar or tattletale or whiner or braggart 
or cheaply promiscuous petter because 
a society wholly made up of such peo- 
ple cannot prosper. And there are self- 
evident relationships between individ- 
ual conduct and public welfare that 
stamp some acts as good and others as 
evil. With normal people and in ordi- 
nary situations, recognizing what is 
right is seldom a problem. 

Doing right, however, is not always 
so easy. That is where we need all pos- 
sible help. Personal and immediate sat- 
isfactions are so attractive, and long- 


~ 





term welfare, especially others’ welf rn 
seems so remote and. intangible! 
member the three airplane engine 


The more you use, the safer your flight,” 4 


Church and State Kept Apart 


One of our most prized freedoms is 
freedom of religion. In America we 
may worship as we please and if we 
please, without interference from na- 
tional, state or local government. This 
right is so sacred to us that we have 
safeguarded it in our Constitution by 
a complete separation of church and 


state. Only in a few ways, such as re. | 


fraining under certain conditions from 
taxing church property, do we permit 
government to recognize the services — 
performed by churches and their value 
to the people. 

Any church may maintain its owa 
special schools. These frequently are of 
high quality and reduce the education 
load borne by the community. Never- 
theless it is illegal to use public tax 
money to support them although some 
states have made exceptions for certain 
special services. , 

Therefore in a classroom magazine it 
would not be proper for me to advise 
you on so personal a question as your 
attitude toward religion. I have tried, 
however, to make it clear that morality 
and religion are closely interwoven, and 
that in the actual practice of morality 
religion is exceedingly helpful. 


What the Issue Is 


In concluding this last article in the 
Great Issues sexies, I am going to an- 
ticipate a question that some may ask: 
“In earlier articles, you have discussed 
many clear and practical social issues 
or problems. But how and wherein is 
‘Ethics an “issue”? 

My answer is simple. The need for 
a sharpened ethical sense is the great. 
est single need. in the world of today. 
Man has mastered his physical environ- 
ment to an astonishing degree. In his 
mastery of himself his progress has 
been heartbreakingly slow. In today’s 
world he is like a spoiled child playing 
with matches, He must mature morally, 
and do so very rapidly, if he is t 
avoid disaster. 

Mankind consists of some _ twenty- 
four hundred million human units just 
like you. Each of us may help or ob 














































struct progress. Multiply by that vast 
number the services or disservices that 
you contribute to the world. Then yot 
can see what the world will be like # 
everybody’s contribution resembles 
yours. This is your problem and ht 
manity’s problem, all in one. 

Take a good hard look at yourself, 
then. For no matter how much or how 
little influence you have on the worlds 
problems, this’is one “Great Issue” thay 
no one but you can solve. : 
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“HE WORKS AS HE LEARNS 


MORE ABOUT PHYSICS 


The Story of 
Lucius A. Merritt 


OU MERRITT is getting one of the best experiences 
ib that a college graduate interested in the science of 
motion and matter could desire. He is enrolled in 
General Electric’s Physics Program, learning as he 
works. In this way, he continues his education and 
gets to know the practical side of his chosen science. 
He works in research, sales, production, and develop- 
ment. At the end of his training period, Lou will know 
what branch of physics interests him most. 

Lou’s first assignment was in the General Engineer- 
ing and Consulting Laboratory at Schenectady. He 
worked on a design problem that interested him so 
much that he asked for, and received, a second three- 
month assignment in the laboratory. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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When Lou was growing up in Williamsburg, Massachu- 
setts, his earliest interests were sports of all kinds. He was 
on the debating team and organized a dance band. He 
was also drawn to aviation even then and designed his 
own model planes with a special type of air foil. 
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At Georgia after his discharge, he made part of his college 
expenses by tutoring a special class of deficient students, 
worked as a physics lab instructor, and flew in a barn- 
storming air troupe for a daredevil who sat on the plane's 
wing. 
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His desire to fly led him to enlist in the Navy's V-5 4 


aviation program during the war. While he was in Pre- - 
Flight School at the University of Georgia, he met the ~ 
girl he later married. He was commissioned an ensign @ 
was flying Corsair fighters when the war ended. 
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After graduating in theoretical physics in March, 1948, —~ 

ou worked on his Master's degree for three months. — 
Then he decided to get some working experience to go 
with his college theory and was chosen for the Physics ~ 
Program. , e 


















1. WANTED: WOOD 


Write the letter T in front of each 
of the following statements which is 
true. Write the letter F if the state- 
ment is false. If it is not possible to 
answer the question because the arti- 
cle did not provide the necessary in- 
formation; write the letter N. Each 
counts 5. Total 25. 


__l. Nine out of every 10 U. S. 
houses are built of brick. 

__2. About half the wood produced 
in the world each year jis burned for 
fuel. 

__%. Latin America has practically 
no forest land. 

4. A branch of the United Nations 
which is working to solve world for- 
estry problems is the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

__5. The world shortage of lumber 
will end in 1955. ; 


My score 


ii. HOUSING PUZZLERS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 40. 


a. The percentage of Americans 
who live in homes below mini- 
mum standards of decency is 





about 
1. 5% 3. 67% 
2. 33% 4. 90% 


__b. All of the following are reasons 
for the housing shortage, except 
1. depression of the 1930s 
2. World War II 
3. lack of consumer demand 
4. population growth 


A BRONZE ACHIEVEMENT KEY will be sent upon 
request to cl teachers whose classes sub- 
scribe to World Week. This key is designed as an 
award, at the end of the semester, to the student 
with the best record in the WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition 





—__c. A major population movement 
in the United States since the 
Civil War has been from 
1. the U. S. to Europe 
2. farm to city 
3. city to farm 
4. suburb to city 
__d. The original purpose of build- 
ing codes was to 
1. end all home building 
2. protect the interests of local 
contractors 
3. protect the interests of build- 
ing trades unions 
4. protect the health and safety 
of home occupants 
__e. The income group which is 
given priority in Government 
housing projects is the 
1. high income 
2. middle income 
3. low income 
4. insurance policy holders 
f. Construction in the building in- 
dustry is carried on mainly by 
1. mass production 
2. unskilled labor 
3. craftsmen 
4. prefabricators 
—__g. All of the following are major 
obstacles to the construction of 
adequate housing, except 
1. postwar increase in 
building 
2. outdated building codes 
3. lack of mass production 
methods 
4. high construction costs 
—h. All of the following are steps 
toward more housing, except 
1. financing of projects by life 
insurance companies and 
other groups 
2. prefabrication 
3. development of new build- 
ing codes 


home 









real 





4. increased taxation of 
estate 
My score 





ill. BRITAIN 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in their 


correct chronological order. Each 
counts 5. Total 20. 
—a. present Labor government 


comes to power 
__b. the Magna Charta 
__c. beginning of World War II 


d. nationalizing of coal mines 
My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place the 
number preceding the-word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total 15. 


__a. All of the following are British 
dominions, except 

1. Australia 3. Ireland 

2. Canada 4. New Zealand 
__b. The term “Britain” commonly 
includes all of the following, except 

1. Newfoundland 3. Scotland 

2. Wales 4. England 
__c. Britain’s population is about 

1. 8 million 3. 50 million 

2. 25 million 4. 100 million 
__d. Executive power in the British 
government is vested in the 

1. cabinet 

2. king 

3. majority 

Lords 
4. leader of the Conservative 
party 

__e. The most powerful institution 
in Britain is the 

1. House of Commons 

2. House of Lords 

8. church 

4. king 


leader, House of 








My score My total score 


My name_. 


CQ for the issue of May 18, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 








ST-A-R-R-ED W-0-R-D-S 


~~ pulpwood—A noun. Pulpwood is the 
wood of certain trees, mostly spruces and 
aspens, used in making paper. 
fimber—A noun. Trees and logs suit- 
able for processing to become wood for 








construction purposes are often called 
timber. After the timber is processed— 
cut, planed in the sawmill, etc.—it is 
called lumber. 

prefabrication—A noun. Prefabrication 
is the process of making all the. parts of 
a unit (often a house) in a factory, so 
that construction consists merely of as- 
sembling and uniting standardized parts. 


World Bank—The “World Bank” —prop- 
erly called the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development — was 
created by member-nations of the United 
Nations. Its central office is in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It makes loans to war-ravaged 
nations to help them rebuild and it aids 
the less-developed nations to increase pro- 
duction. 





























HUNK SWANNER glanced anx- 

iously toward third base, where 

the tying San Antonio run was 
trying to rattle the pitcher with loud 
taunts. Then his eyes darted back to 
second. There the winning run strained 
to be off. He turned toward the dugout. 
Coaclt Saunders, impassively chewing 
gum, made no sign. The decision was 
up to Chunk. 

Pulling on his mask, he squatted be- 
hind the waiting batter and gave his 
signal. On the mound pitcher Jim 
Brownley nodded and began his wind- 


Reprinted by permission from The Open 
Road for Boys. 


The Pitch-Out | 


up. The ball came in, almost wide of 
the plate and shoulder high, straight 
for the target of Chunk’s mitt. 

The batter took an eager step for- 
ward, swinging smoothly and power- 
fully. There came a sharp crack and 
the ball screamed over the second base- 
man’s head and rolled to the fence 
between the racing center and right 
fielders. 

Arms hanging limp at his sides, 
Chunk helplessly watched the two grin-- 
ning San Antonio runners trot across 
the plate to give San Antonio their 
third straight victory in the four-out-of- 
seven Junior World Series. There was 

(Continued on next page) 


me 


By H.C. McFadyen -__ 


lt was a big chance that Chunk | 
took, but he played it smart 


ms 










every likelihood that the series would 
end the following day. 

_ The partisan San Antonio crowd 
milled about, mobbing their favorites, 
as Chunk pushed through the jam and 
entered the dressing room. Dejected, 
he began to unbuckle his chest pro- 
tector. 


Beoacn Saunders ambled over to 
help him, displaying no emotion’ over 
the loss of the game. “Nothing upsets 
the coach,” Chunk reflected, “not even 
coming down here all the way to Texas 
to get ourselves whitewashed in the 
biggest event of Legion baseball.” 

“Looks like you called the wrong 
pitch on that last batter, Chunk,” Saun- 
ders said in his soft voice. It was his 
way of offering criticism. 

“Jim thought it was all right,” Chunk 
replied, trying to shift some of the re- 
sponsibility. 

The coach shook his head. “Pitchers 

-eome and go,” he pointed out. “You're 
in there all the time, and it’s up to you 
to run the ball game. When Jim nodded 
his head, he simply meant he'd got 
your signal. You're the catcher, and 
you should have known that particular 
batter would murder a high, wide ball. 
Why in the world did you call it?” 

“I just couldn’t seem to think,” 
Chunk explained unhappily. “I had to 
call something.” 

“In this competition you've got to 
have more reason than that for calling 
a pitch,” Coach Saunders said with em- 
phasis and moved off to offer encour- 
agement to other members of the 
gloomy squad. 

They would need all the bolstering 
they could get, if they were to win the 
game the following day and thus hang 
on in the series. Coach Saunders had 
already used his three best pitchers 
and little Jasper Bruton, ordinarily ised 
only in a relief role, was slated to go to 
the mound for the fourth game. 

Saunders drifted back to Chunk. 
“Jasper will need all the help you can 
give him tomorrow,” he said. “It will 
be the first time this year he’s been a 
starting pitcher. Study those batters.” 

When he forced himself to think 
about it, Chunk knew that the coach’s 
criticism of him was just. In his hotel 
room that night he reviewed the past 
season. Through the broiling state and 
regional play-offs, the scrappy Green- 

ville outfit had fought its way toward 
the goal of every American Legion 
team—the Junior World Series. Along 

_ the way they had beaten some good 
aggregations, partly by virtue of luck 
and partly to the tune of their cracking 
bats. With complete honesty, however, 
Chunk was forced to concede that 
Greenville hadn’t won a single game 


because of his study of opposing bat- 
ters. 

On the other hand, Chunk knew that 
he could handle pitchers well, and that 
he possessed every physical quality a 
good catcher ought to have; possessed 
them to such a degree that a scout from 
the Cubs had followed him through the 
last two play-offs, sitting at every game 
high up behind the plate. By devious 
ways the husky catcher had learned the 
identity of the fat man with the police 
suspenders. “And he’s watching you,” 
Chunk’s informant had told him. 

The scout had been there again that 
day, suspenders and all. Chunk won- 
dered what he thought of that last fatal 
pitch. 

His question ‘was answered the next 
day. As he walked from the infield 
warm-up to the dugout, he glanced up 
into the stands. Mr. Suspenders was 





not there. Disappointment was bitter 
within Chunk as he buckled on his shin 
guards and took his stance behind the 
first San Antonio batter. 

“Never give a batter an even break,” 
had been the coach’s final reminder. 
“Study ‘em and make ‘em work for 
their hits today.” 

Chunk settled down with grim de- 
termination to follow instructions, but 
in spite of everything he could do, the 
San Antonio batters pelted little Jasper 
heavily. Chunk had more opportunity 
than he wanted to observe what sort of 
offering“each San Antonio player pre- 
ferred to hit. He forced his brain to 
absorb these observations, cataloguing 
them, he hoped, for future reference. 

It was a weird nine innings. San 
Antonio had also run out of first-line 
pitchers, and the Greenville sluggers 
laid into the slants of the opposing 
hurler with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Hits rained like hailstones all over the 
park. In the last stanza a quartet of 
smoking drives shook the San Antonio 
defense to pieces, and the Greenies 
waltzed off with the game, 13 to 8. 

Everybody had had a good time. 
With a two-game lead, San Antonio was 
not alarmed. They were willing to trade 
a game for an additional day of rest for 
their, first-string pitchers. The Green- 
ville squad, feeling the old fighting 
spirit reviving, boisterously celebrated 
their survival in the series. 


Moreover, Chunk begun to fest ball 
ter acquainted with the San Antonio 
batting order. He felt pretty certain 


that he’d discovered something about © 


their stocky little shortstop, Bemberg, 
that might be of service later. Twice 
that day Bemberg had been called on 
to lay down bunts. Both times Chunk 
had observed that the shortstop invol- 
untarily twisted his rear foot deeper 
into the dust just before the pitcher 
began his windup. It seemed to be a 
tip-off. 

The coach was pleased with Chunk’s 
play. “I believe you really looked those 
batters over today,” he said approvy- 
ingly. 

Chunk grinned. “Yes, sir,” he replied 
proudly, “and I think I found out some 
things.” 

“Good work! All we have to do now 
is win three in a row. San Antonio just 
got through doing it. Why can’t we?” 

It seemed a larger order than Green- 
ville was likely to fill. San Antonio fans 
bought their tickets for what mst of 
them expected would be the last game 
of the play-off, and the sports writ-, 
ers began to think about what they 
would use to fill their columns when 
the series ended. But Coach Saunders 
and his boys were just getting their 
second wind. With their three starting 
pitchers rested and the weariness of 
their long train trip out of their bones, 
they took the field the next day in a 
burst of exuberant spirits. 


‘Team pepper only increased as they 
punched away with regularity at the 
San Antonio hurler to push across three 
runs by the seventh inning. Afield they 
gave flawless and inspiring support to 
pitcher Curt Langley. Behind the plate 
Chunk labored like a Seabee unloading 
ammunition under fire. His uniform 
dripped sweat. Encouraging, exhorting, 
he worked long-armed Curt to a three- 
hit job. The last San Antonio batter 
lifted a high fly to center field and 
Greenville romped off the diamond 
with a 3 to 2 victory. 

In the fifth inning Chunk had seen 
Bemberg again twist his rear foot ner- 
vously. The San Antonio shortstop had 
then proceeded to drop a bunt in front 
of the plate. Forewarned, Chunk had 
been on it before it rolled five feet, 
pegging out the runner at second. 

“Well, I’ve got his number anyway,” 
Chunk had said to himself. 

The Greenville victory was an upset 
to most San Antonio_fans, but the local 
sports writers were not unduly dis- 
turbed. They still saw in the Greenville 
rally merely an interesting turn in @ 


series that the San Antonio Jads were ~ 


certain to take. 
(Continued~on page 22) 
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® the European nations have been fight- 


Wanted: Wood 


(Continued from page 9) 


» along with all other industries, in some 


countries. Timber* prices are so high 
that many war-ravaged countries can’t 


_ afford to buy. Wood-producing coun- 


tries are turning less wood into lumber 
and more into pulpwood* and chemi- 
cal uses, which are more profitable. 
And this brings us to Fact 6 (and 
last): The lumber shortage is chiefly 
an import shortage. Nearly all countries 
supply their wood needs Jargely from 
their own forests. Nine tenths of the 
world’s lumber never leaves the nation 
where it is cut. But some countries 
can't ge’ along without buying lum- 
ber frou abroad. Europe west of Ger- 
many «: d the region around the Medi- 


terrane .n Sea are the chief lumber-im-. 


porting areas. In 1946, the first year 


_after World War II, the importing 


countries of the world could get only a 
litt'e more than half of the wood im- 
pu.its they-wanted to buy. 

What was the result? Repair of war 
damage slowed down. Some countries 
reaced their housing programs. Con- 
struction of ships and railroad cars was 
delayed—and that meant transportation 
slow-downs. 

Along with the lumber shortage 
came a shortage of wood for railroad 
ties, for pit-props (to hold up mine 
roofs), for pulpwood (to make paper), 
and for box-lumber for shipping pur- 
poses. Each of these shortages was one 
more blockade on the road toward 
prosperity. 


What the U. N. Is Doing 


Something had: to be done. The 
United Nations set to work. An Inter- 
national Timber Conference, called by 
FAO (the U. N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization), met in Czechoslovakia 
just two years ago this month. 

The conference urged European 
countries to meet the emergency by 
cutting 10 per cent more wood than 
usual. The conference realized that this 
Policy might cause even worse wood 
shortages in the future, for trees take 
a long time to grow. So the nations 
were urged to replant cut-over areas 
and to take good care of their remain- 
ing forests. A European Timber Com- 
mittee Was set up. It collects informa- 
tion on how much wood each country 
needs to import. It helps lumber im- 
porters get the supplies they need from 
other countries. 

There’s not much glamor in this sort 
of work. No bells ring, no trumpets 
blow, when Austria sells a load of wood 
to Jtaly, or when Poland increases 
Wood production five per cent. . But, 
working with the Timber Committee, 
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Courtesy of the South Carolina State Commission of Forestry 


FIRE IN THE FOREST! Tower lookout spots fire’s location. U. S. forest fires yearly 
burn enough trees to build 86,000 five-room houses and to supply newsprint 
needs of every U. S. newspaper. Be careful in the woods this summer! 


ing a winning battle against their wood 
shortages. 

For 1948, the importing countries 
were able to buy almost all the wood 
they could pay for. This year they hope 
to get along about as well. More sup- 
plies may be available soon from wood- 
growing eastern Europe. Russia, an im- 
portant pre-war timber exporter, is just 
getting back into the wood export busi- 
ness. Much timber-producing machin- 
ery has been sold by Western Euro- 
pean countries (wood importers) to 
Eastern European countries which 


want to step up wood exports. Fin- 


land, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria (all wood exporters) may get 
World Bank* loans to buy lumbering 
equipment. 

The “Battle of Wood” is far from 
won, even in Europe. Western Euro- 
pean countries can’t increase their own 
wood production very much. Ever 
since the war they have been import- 
ing far less wood than pre-war. As their 
prosperity revives, they will want to 
import. more and more wood. This 
year, for instance, they are trying to 
place orders for six per cent more 
wood than last year. They may have a 
hard time filling those orders. 

Dry weather has hampered forest 
growth. Another problem is Germany. 


The Nazis cut German forests heavily 
for war materials. Since the war, West- 
ern German forests have again been 
cut heavily to provide wood for export. 
That can’t go on much longer. Soon 
Western Germany, instead of providing 
exports, may have to import wood. - 

While fighting the “Battle of Wood” 
in Europe, FAO experts have roamed 
the world looking for more timber sup- 
plies. Advice and help has been given 
to many countries on how to increase 
forest production. 

Take Lat America. It’s timber- 
starved in the midst of plenty. Forests 
cover 39 per cent of that region. Yet 
Latin America has to import wood. 
FAO sees no sense in that. It has set 
up a permanent office in, Brazil to help 
increase lumber output and use in 
Latin America. A Latin-American for- 
est conference was held last year in 
Brazil, and another is planned for 1950, 

This year a forest conference will be 
held to consider Asia’s problems. Last 
month a wood-pulp conference was 
held in Canada. 

Wood use is only one aspect of the 
world-wide conservation problem. To 
tackle the problem as a whole, U. N. 
has summoned the first global conser- 
vation conference, to meet in August 
at Lake Success, N. Y. , 








The Pitch-Out 


(Continued from page 20) 


But they had a different story to 
write the next day after Slim Atkins, 
the Greenies’ first baseman, cleaned 
the loaded sacks with a lofting homer 
that bounced off the top of the right- 
field fence. The run that the scorer 
recorded as big Slim loped across the 
rubber turned out to be all the margin 
Mecessary to set the incredulous San 
Antonio boys down again. 

During the game Chunk observed 
with secret satisfaction that Mr. Sus- 
penders had returned to his seat in the 
stands. 

While the hilarious Greenies were 
dousing Slim under the showers, uni- 
form and all, to show how much they 


loved him, popeyed sports reporters in. 


the press box were pounding out their 
almost unbelievable story. 

With the series tied up three games 
to three, the sports population sim- 
mered with suppressed excitement. 

Coach Saunders, apparently calmer 
than ever, tried to keep the tenseness 
from infecting his squad. Though he 
took them in a body to the movies that 
night and attempted in other ways to 
keep their minds off the coming deci- 
sive game, he could see that he had 
been unsuccessful. He tried another 
tack. 

“Gang,” he told them earnestly, 
“we're all even with this San Antonio 
bunch. We have the kinks out after our 
trip. We're familiar with the park now. 
Brownley is rested and ready to go out 
there on the mound tomorrow.” He 
looked pointedly at his rugged catcher. 
“Probably as important as anything 
else, by now Chunk knows these San 
Antonio batters. The papers are saying 
it's anybody’s series. I say its ours!” 

Sleep was- difficult for Chunk that 
night. He knew he could not afford to 
make any mistakes in calling the pitches 
in the game next day. 

Even while the squads .took batting 
practice, the stands overflowed, the 
teeming crowd spilling into the edges 
of the outfield. It screamed itself hoarse 
with biased enthusiasm as the nervous 
Greenies, batting first, went down one, 
two, three. 

Chunk adjusted his mask and sig- 
naled the first pitch to Jim Brownley. 
The batter promptly slammed it into 
deep left and pulled up on second base. 
It was a bad beginning and looked 
worse when a sharp single brought the 
runner steaming home from second, 
inches ahead of the throw-in from 
the outfield. Then Jim settled down 
and, with steady encouragement from 
Chunk, retired the side. 

This lead held until the fourth inning 
when the rugged San Antonio pitcher 






_ grew briefly wild and walked Atkins. 


Chunk, batting next, dribbled a bunt 
down the third-base line. Atkins hit 
the dirt, at second, but scrambled to 
his feet and dug for third when the 
pitcher, frantically fielding the bunt, 
threw over the first baseman’s head. 
Chunk halted on second. 

The Greenie bench was imploring as 
center fielder Jake Russell wiped his 
bat between his legs and approached 
the plate. The first pitch was to Jake’s 
liking, and his bat cracked sharply. 
The ball dusted past the shortstop. 
Chunk dug for third base. The base 
coach was whirling his arm in a wide 
circle, and Chunk made his turn and 
followed Atkins across the plate. 
Greenville led 2 to 1, as the third bat- 
ter went down swinging, and San An- 
tonio came in te tv to erase the lead! 


Barrunc grimly, the Greenies set 
them down scoreless. In the fifth, with 
San Antonio runners on second and 
third and two down, the Greenville left 
fielder went into the crowd to take a 
high foul and stave off possible scores. 
In the sixth, a flashing double play 
nipped an ominous San Antonio rally. 

Since their two runs in the fourth, 
Greenville had gone hitless. 

Wiping his mask on his thigh as San 
Antonio prepared to bat in the eighth, 
Chunk looked at Jim Brownley, stand- 
ing behind the mound rubbing the ball 
between his hands. The burning Texas 
sun beat down on the pitcher's drawn 
face. “Jim’s tired,” Chunk thought. “I'll 
have to work him slow.” 

As if to-refute Chunk’s judgment, the 
lanky hurler bore down sharply to 
strike out the first two batters who faced 
him. The third popped up quickly to 
first base. 

“You ought to do that all the time,” 
Chunk grinned as he and Jim walked 
slowly to the dugout. “No use working 
yourself to death pitching to the whole 
batting order.” 

The pitcher was not joking when he 
replied. “Not a bad idea, Chunk. I’m 
pretty tired.” 

Chunk sobered. He hoped the game 
didn’t go into extra innings. Jim was 
the only pitcher they had who could 
hope to match the left-hander San An- 
tonio had out there on the mound. 
Since the two run Greenville uprising 
in the fourth, the southpaw had grown 
steadily stronger. Now he was pitching 
with a tirelessness that set the Greenie 
batters down with discouraging regu- 
larity. Behind him the San Antonio lads 
were fielding brilliantly. 

Chunk knew in his heart that if 
Greenville ever lost their narrow lead, 
the series was gone. In the first half of 
the ninth, Greenville again went score- 
less. The 2 to 1 score was not reassur- 


ing as the San Antonio team came rac. 
ing in to the dugout. The*heavy end of © 
their batting order was up, and they © 
eagerly swung their bats, loosening up 

arms and shoulders. 

The crowd, sensing the Greenville 
pitcher’s weariness, burst into a fren- 
zied heckling as Jim took the mound, 
They went screaming crazy a moment 
later, when the first batter slammed a @ 
hot grounder to deep short and beat 
the throw to first by a split second. 

“Take him out!” 

“He’s blown up!” the hysterical 
crowd chanted, as thousands of feet 
stamped in unison. The din was nerve- 
racking. Chunk, who had seen too 
many tired pitchers break under such 
razzing, walked out deliberately to 
bolster Jim. 

“Take it slow, Jim,” he said, patting 
the hurler on the back, “and pitch to 
me.” 

Calling his pitches carefully and - 
talking it up incessantly, Chunk worked 
the next batter into a hole, two strikes 
and one ball. He called for a wide 
throw, hoping the batter might try for 
it and miss. Instead, the San Antonio 
player stepped almost across the plate 
and slapped the ball behind the run- 
ner in a perfect hit-and-run. The run- 
ner slid into third, and the other 
walked back from his run to stand on 
first. On the next pitch, he dashed 
safely to second. The runner on third 
was not fooled by Chunk’s fake peg to 
second, which Brownley cut off, ready 

















to throw home. | lust ¢ 
The jeering, maddening roar of the 

: derfu' 

crowd did not abate when the next San Post’ 
Antonio batter popped up harmlessly. ee 
There was only one man out, and the Andy 
tying and winning runs were on third Wilson 
and second. Johnn 
Wilson 
Yogi § 
 LTERINC under the waves of hos- Spaldi: 
tile sound that beat at him from all Bobby 


sides, Jim walked the next man to fill 
the bases. 

Little Bemberg strode cockily to the 
plate and crouched, fAcing the harassed 
pitcher. His bat moved in slow and 
menacing circles as Chunk called the 
first pitch. The runners danced far off 
the bags, and the ball came sizzling im. 

“Strike one!” intoned the ump. Bem- 
berg had taken it with his stick on his 
shoulder. 

An inside ball made the stocky short- 
stop hit the dirt. Dusting himself off he 
calmly let another inside slant whistle 
by his belt for ball two. 

The next pitch cut the outside cor- 
ner. Bemberg tightened and took 4 
smashing cut at it. Chunk snatched of | 
his mask and watched the ball sail over 
the stands for a foul. The count was #7 
now two and two. : 3 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Better get busy. The deadline for shipping your entry is “ay _ 
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Be sure you fill out your entry blank completely ... write town, 

legibly ... pack your entry very carefully so it will not be cok 

damaged in shipping .. . and send it to: | don’ | 
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CHICAGO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND P ages f 
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JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS viet 

high sc 

You'll feel really good next September if you're one of 00. 

those who receives an Industrial Arts Awards prize and a East T 

Scholastic Certificate of Merit, at your school assembly. 0 owed 

+ 120. 

Batiste 

Classifications for every skill... Lee 
honors for every classification _—.), 
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Short 


ERE’S a stumper for you baseball 
; fans: How can a team play an of- 

ficial nine-inning game with every 
player winding up with the same bat- 
ting average he had at the start? You'll 
find the correct answer at the end of 
this page. 

Note to Janice M. Luttman, Mill- 
town, N. J.: I won't mind at all if the 
Athletics win the pennant. Connie 
Mack certainly rates a break. But I 
don’t think they have a chance. They 
just haven't the hitters. 

You say this isn’t true. Well, honey, 
. take a look at the club batting aver- 

ages for 1948. You'll find that the A’s 

finished a poor sixth with .260. 

Note to the track team of Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine: Here are the 
high school track records you asked for: 

100-yard dash—9.A4 sec., Jesse Owens, 

East Tech H.S., Cleveland, O., 1938. 

220-yard dash—20.7  sec., Jesse 

Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

* 120-yard high hurdles—14 sec., Joe 
Batiste, Tucson (Ariz.) H.S., 19389, and 
Lee Miller, San Antonio (Tex.) H.S., 
1947 

200-yard low hurdles—21.7 _ sec., 
Billy Bless, Jefferson H.S., San Antonio, 
Tex., 1948. 

Broad jump—24 ft. 11% in., Jesse 
Owens, East Tech H.S., 1933. 

Javelin—219 ft., Bob Peoples, Classen 
H.S., Oklahoma City, Okla., 1937. 

Maybe this is a little late in the year 
for basketball. But I have just com- 
pleted a six-week job of rounding up 
the winners of the state high school 
tourneys, and I can now give you the 
10 high school teams that topped the 
nation for 1948-49. My list is based 
solely on won-lost records in Class A 
or AA competition. 


High School 
Humboldt, Tenn. .... 44 
Aliquippa, Pa............ 29 
Paschal, Fort Worth, Tex.. 25 
El Reno, Okla. ... 
St. Aloysius, New Orleans, 








to 
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NS. aide cativas sce bch estou dior 22 
SE Se ee 29 
Fairmont West, W. Va.... 24 
West Orange, N. J........ 21 
Ottumwa, Iowa.......... 18 


Lewis & Clarke, Spokane, 
ee Ps Peet ore 18 1 


One team that definitely belongs in 
this list is Tucson (Ariz.) H.S. I know 
they didn’t lose a game last season, but 
I don’t know exactly how many they 
won. 








SPORTS 


Shots. 


Does anyone know whether Rewey 
(Wis.) H.S. won a basketball game last 
season? Last time I looked Rewey had 
lost 91 games in a row! In fact, they 
hadn’t won a game since January, 
1943. j 

“Your article on Bill Stern was the 
best you ever wrote. You hit the nail 
right on the head when you told him 
off. You can complete the job by blast- 
ing Harry (Exaggerate) Wismer. I think 
he does the crummiest job of sportscast- 
ing I have ever heard.” Signed, Emil 
Smith, Woodrow Wilson H.S., Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Emil, old man, go to the head of the 
class. 

“In your April 20 column you said 
that the Dodgers haven't any first base- 
man. What is Gil Hodges doing there— 
posing for dog food?” Signed, Sandra 
Black, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

I don’t know what Hodges is doing 


there, Sandra. But one thing he defi- 
nitely isn’t doing is hitting the ball. 
Last year he hit a sorry .250. 

“How can you say the Cubs have no 
class?” writes Tom Shearer,- North- 
brook, Ill. “They have a good infield, 
the best fielding outfield, good hitters, 
one of the best catching staffs, and a 
good pitching staff. On paper, they are 
better than the Reds, Phillies, and 
Giants.” 

The paper I’m looking at shows that 
the Cubs finished last in 1948. . 

“Although I like your column very 
much, I feel that it is incomplete. You 
never write about one of the most im- 
portant of all sports—horse racing. I am 
speaking the truth when I say that 
about 80 per cent of the kids in our 
classroom like horse racing better than 
any sport but basketball.” Signed, M. L. 
Wolfe, Kansas City, Mo. 

That certainly is a horse on me. 

Answer to that stumper on top: This 
actually happened on the opening day 
of the 1940 season when Bob Feller 
pitched a no-hit game against the Chi- 
cago White Sox. Each Sox started the 
game with an .000 average and wound 
up with precisely the same percentage. 

—HeErMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





- Eat fresh salads; limp ones 
have lost vitamins. 

. Use a tasty dressing for 

added flavor in salads. 

Try new vegetabl bi 

for variety. 

. Hearty meat, fish, or egg salads 
make good spring lunches. 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-eighth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 






Learn a habit from the rabbit, pal. 








Salads help to put a hop, skip, and jump in your vitality 


Rich in vitamins and minerals, delicious when crisp and 
fresh, salads should be a part of your daily food fare 















TODAY’S QUESTION: If you were writ- 
- ing a 1949 edition of date etiquette, are 
"there any of the standard dating tradi- 
tions that you would discard or any new 
rules that you would add? What are 
your “pet peeves” in dating? 

Most of our readers didn’t think the 
old dating rules needed any radical re 
vision. A lot of your “pet peeves” had 
te do with your date’s disregarding an 
old established rule. But many teen- 
agers, both boys and girls, did say they 
would like to see custom relaxed on 
“going dutch.”—CGay Head. 


Although we don’t particularly mind 
paying for our girls’ pleasures when we 
tte them, it is often a strain on our 
pole girls today have steady* 
y-sitting and receive an ample 
allowance. So the strict rule rs te 
boys paying all the bills ought to be 
relaxed. We'd be in favor of “going 
dutch” on informal dates. 


Robert C. Wareing and Grant Warner 
Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


I see no reason why a boy must call 
for a girl at her home, if it is more con- 
venient for them to meet somewhere 
else. For instance, if a family gather- 
Maggi in progress at the girl’s home, 
a would not particularly care to be - 

” by hordes of curious relatives. 
should, however, always see a 
home. 
As to “dutch dates,” most girls would 
not object to paying their own way 
occasionally—especially if it meant 
more dates. 


A 


Marian Nelson 
Emmetsburg (lowa) H. $. 


The rule that a boy must rise when- 
ever his date rises or enters the room 
should be abolished. Little courtesies 
such as helping a girl on with her coat 
are fine, but this rising business is car- 
rying courtesy too far. 

On a date, a boy should have the 
evening pretty well planned, and if his 

irl has any objections, she should tell 
outright, rather than making things 
difficult with the “I don’t care” routine. 

Although there are some rules that 
need polishing, I highly recommend 
the continuance of dating. 

- Harold Smith 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. 8. 


Girls should be allowed to ask for 
dates sometimes. Boys are often bash- 
ful’ or inexperienced at this dating 


“unit 
1° 
i; 









game, and need a girl’s help in getting 
started. 

James Sprout 

Emmetsburg (lowa) H. S. 

Nothing disgusts and humiliates a 

boy more than to have his date powder 
her nose, apply her lipstick, or comb 
her hair in a public place. If a girl puts 
on her make-up while on a date; a 
boy might as well take out his razor 
and shave. Some girls wonder why they 
are dropped so fast. I hope this answers 
their question. This is my one and only 
“pet peeve,” and I’ve been holding it 
under my hat for quite a while. 


Cadet Sanford Schneider 
Oakland (N. J.) Military Academy 


One of my “pet peeves” is to have 
my escort get mad-if I happen to speak 
with another boy. It isn’t right to snub 
your friends just because youre out 
with your “one and only.” 


Joyce Van Ormer 
Macomb (iii.) H. $. 


Why do some girls delight in kee 
ing a date waiting? It’s not only highly 
exasperating, but very impolite. An- 
other “pet peeve” of mine is the in- 
definite answer. I would rather receive 
a pleasant, but final, “No,” than a 
hedgy “Well, I’m not sure.” 


Ralph Adams 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. $. 


A boy should always come to the 
door when calling for his date, in- 
stead of sitting in his car and honking. 
He should also inform a girl in advance 
what he plans to do on a date, so she 
can dress accordingly. 


Mary Lee Sadler 
Abraham Lincdin H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


A 1949 version of date etiquette 
ought to advise girls to wear only a 
small amount of make-up—and not to 
go on a date smelling and looking like 
some synthetic creation. I don’t think 
either boys or girls should drink or 
smoke on a date. 


Everett Briggs 
North Rose (N. Y.) H. &. 


Girls should find out ea Ifttle about 
a boy’s financial problems before start- 
ing out on a date. Unless a boy has a 
tremendous allowance, he usually has 
to rely on his earnings from after-school 
and week-end jobs. These don’t allow 


for much expensive dining and enter- 


tainment. 


Tom Reed 
Shasta Union H. $., Redding, Calif. 


Boys and girls should take turns pay- 
ing the bill on dates. 


Gaye 


Smith 


Henry Grady H. $., Atlanta, Ga. 


I don’t think any new rules should 
be added, but I do think the old ones 
should be practiced. The thing that 
bothers me most is to have a boy walk 

~on the wrong side of me when accom- 
panying me down the street. 


Emmetsburg (iowa) H. $. ¢ 


When you take a girl to a dance, it 
should be understood that she can 
dance with anyone—as long as she saves 
the first and last dance for you. I know 
I like to dance with many girls, rather 


than just one. 


a girl, that doesn’t mean he has 
everywhere with her. A girl shou 


Robert Anthony 


North Rose (N. Y.) H. §. 


Boys often think they don’t have to 
walk a girl to her door after a date. 
I think they always should! Another 
thing—just because a boy “goes” with 


1d be 


able to do a few things on her own. 


Beverly Peterson 


Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowe 


I can’t think of any new restrictions 
I'd like to see placed on dating. 
Heaven knows there are enough now! 


Terry Worster 


Emmetsburg (lowa) H. S. 


I particularly object to girls wearing 
an extreme amount of lipstick. Many 
times I have come home and had to 
sneak out a bottle of cleaning fluid to 
remove the lipstick from my coat. 


Lioyd Burnett 


North Rose (N. Y.) H. §. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION” QUESTION: 
Should teen-agers “go steady”? Why? 
Or why not? Let’s hear your arguments 
for or against having a “one and only.” 

Write down your ideas on this subject 
and send them to Gay Head, Scholastic 


Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, 


N. Y. 
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i 'iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


MiMHOME OF THE BRAVE (Screen 
Plays, Inc. Produced by St&nley 
Kramer. Directed by Mark Robson.) 


This is the first Hollywood film to ex- 
amine the problem of discrimination 
against Negroes. The producers of the 
film deserve great credit for tackling a 
topic that has so many controversial as- 
pects—and for treating it honestly and 
sensitively. Unfortunately, the film as a 
whole is less successful than it might 
have been. 

Adapted from a stage play by Arthur 
Laurents, Home of the Brave is the 
story of Peter Moss (James Edwards), 
a Negro surveyor who volunteers to go 
on a hazardous mission to a Jap-held 
island with four white soldiers. One of 
the white soldiers has been Peter’s 
friend since high school. Two others 
quickly become Peter’s friends. But the 
fourth white man continually taunts 
Peter because he is a Negro. 

Under the shock of jungle fighting, 
Peter cracks up. He is not physically 
injured, but he believes he is paralyzed 
and cannot walk. A sympathetic Army 
doctor realizes Peter’s mental block has 
not been caused by his harrowing ex- 
periences in the jungle alone. He knows 
that before Peter can acquire the will 
to walk again, he must begin to believe 
that he is basically no different from 
other men. 

With the help of drugs, the doctor 
induces Peter to recollect and talk about 
incidents buried deep in his past, inci- 
dents that have made him feel inferior 
and ashamed. 


The theme of this film is an impor- 
tant one, and many scenes are deeply 
moving. The jungle scenes, in which we 
observe the relationships of Peter to the 
four white soldiers, are excellent. Deft 
characterizations and the actions of the 
men speak for themselves. However, 
the hospital scenes in which the doctor 
talks with Peter, trying to make -him 
understand the real cause of his crack- 
up, are static. The doctor, whose per- 
ormance is wooden to begin with, seems 
to be trying to talk an idea across the 
Screen to us. On the stage this may 
have been effective. But on the screen 
ideas should be presented chiefly in 
terms of action and motion. We want to 


| “ee and understand”—rather than to 
i be “told” something. 
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Poor “Side-Line Susie” 
used to say 

Her studies tired her 
a0 did play. 











“Try this NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT— 
For energy it 
ay can’t be beat!” 
‘ t 
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A weary query 
to her chum 


Brought her the answer, 
“My, you’re dumb!” 


Now Susie eats it 
morn’ 





every 
And feels that she has 
been re-born! 





BAKED BY NAEISCO+ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Clip out 
and give to Dad 


He’ll take the hint and give you Seven- 
teen’s new Campus Kit, packed with 
Face Powder, Powder Pac, Lipstick and 
new spillproof cream Perfume Pac. 
Remember all Seventeen Cosmetics are 
free as possible of allergy-causing in- 
gredients. Campus Kit $2.95 at the cos- 
metic counter or teen shop in your 
favorite department store. 


COSMETICS* 


*Acceptable for advertising in the publications 
of the American Medical Assn. 


SEVENTEEN, INC... RYE, NEW YORK 
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Buy U.S. 
Savings Stamps 
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Seil el 
ENIORS America’s Most Beav- 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept S$ 
1425 E. Elm $¢t., Scranton 5, Pa. 











[| REGENT EXAMS 


AN D 


AVAILABLE 
iN THE FOLLOWING 






AMERICAN HISTORY 
And World Bac inds| 
gees 
PLAN 
pase. Seen SOLID GEOMETRY 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE FinTERMEDIATE 4 LGEBR 
Of THE LATEST TRIGONOMETRY 
REGEMTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- CHEMISTRY! 
QLETE ANSWERS. 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 
“The little red books 
have al! the answers” 


YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
»Send stamps — coin — of money order 














Germania Place, , M. Y. 








The Pitch-Out 


(Continued from page 22) 


Trying for a strike-out, Jim steamed 
the next one past the outside edge, 
thigh-hjgh. It was the kind of pitch to 
start an argument. 

“Ball three!” roared the umpire, ex- 
tending his left arm stiffly in the air. 

Base coaches and runners added 
their taunts to the heckling of the 
crowd as Chunk walked out to the 
mound to talk the desperate situation 
over with Jim. ° . 

“What do you think it ought to be?” 
Chunk asked. 

“Well, it sure can’t be a ball,” the 
strained pitcher replied grimly. “That 
would walk in the tying run and still 
leave the bases full with only one out.” 

“Yeah, it’s got to be over the plate,” 
Chunk agreed. 

“How about a low inside strike?” Jim 
suggested. “I whiffed this guy with one 
like that in the first game.” 

Chunk nodded. He remembered it 
now. “Low and inside it is,” he said. 
“Maybe he'll miss it, and if he doesn’t, 
maybe he'll foul or hit weak.” 

Chunk gave Jim a parting word of 
encouragement and strode back to the 
plate. As he wiped his mask and put 
it on, his eyes caught the image of Mr. 
Suspenders, in his usual place. Chunk 
realized that he had not thought of him 
since the previous day. The fat scout 
stood in the midst of the yelling throng, 
mopping his broad forehead, and peer- 
ing intently at the diamond. 

Chunk turned and crouched behind 
the tensed batter. The infield moved in. 
Jim hitched his trousers and ap- 
proached the mound. “This is it,” 
Chunk thought. Off third the runner 
dashed toward home in a maddening 
false start. The other runners took long 
leads. The umpire hunched up his 
chest protector and leaned forward. 
“Low and inside, and make it good!” 
Chunk breathed to himself. 

Suddenly out of the corner of his 
eye he saw Bemberg’s rear foot twist 
nervously and dig into the dirt. “It’s a 
bunt!” flashed through Chunk’s mind. 
“They got on the sign for a squeeze!” 
His brain raced. If San Antonio had 
on a squeeze play, Bemberg could 
hardly fail to lay down a bunt off that 
low inside pitch. If Chunk called for a 
wide throw, and Bemberg failed to try 
for it, the tying run would be walked 
in, and Chunk would be a prize goat. 
Still, if his strategy worked, he could 
retire the side and end the series on 
one play. 

Bemberg’s foot twitched again. 

Quickly Chunk stood up, halting Jim 
just before he started his wind-up. 
Then he squatted and gave Jim the 


~ signal for a pitch-out, high and 








A puzzled frown appeared on th 
pitcher's face, and he shook his head 
vigorously, He had no intention of de’ 
liberately walking in the tying run. He™ 
started to raise his arms. Chunk was @ 
frantic. Again he stabbed his fingers 
downward in the pitch-out signal. Jim | 





suddenly grinned with understanding, ” HAI 
nodded, and quickly began his pitch, @ ing to : 

Doubt assailed Chunk’s mind. What ® just by 
if Bemberg did not try to bunt? home : 

As. Jim stretched for the pitch, the & tem is 
San Antonio runner on third dug for § may h: 
home, this time in earnest. High and & a step 
wide came the ball, forcing Chunk to You 
reach to stop it. Bemberg, his every lege-le 
nerve set to bunt, lunged vainly at¢he § NBC r 
horsehide. elect | 

“Strike three!” screamed the umpire, § world 
jerking off his mask to cover the play § sored | 
at home. It was going to be close. for ar 
Grveinc the ball with clenched tng 
knuckles, Chunk leaped to guard the ular . 
plate. The San Antonio runner charged gram. 
down on him with no thought of slid- sponso 


ing; intent only on running the catcher you wi 

















down and knocking the ball from his NBC 
fingers. fall, a 
Feet wide and shoulders low, Chunk that th 
met him like a line-backer stopping a year. 
fullback in a hole. He jammed the ball you an 
into the ruuner’s body, and they went Eng 
down in a swirl of blinding dust. on the 
For what seemed an eternity, the Univer 
umpire péered intently into the cloud. § 3.30 | 
Then his thumb swept slowly skyward BF covere 
in a beautiful gesture of finality. classic: 
“You're out!” he barked, and abrupt lege cr 
ly walked away, his day’s work over. Univer 
Dashing in from the field, the new — Washi: 
Junior World Champions mobbed their Wash. 
catcher ‘with hilarious rejoicing. Leave Okla.: 
ing him, they swarmed over pitcher lege F 
Jim Brownley. Through the _ noise Hist 
Chunk became aware that someone concer: 
was addressing him. He turned to see, days, : 
the Cub scout. ments 
“You took a big chance out there, tral m 
kid,” the man said, “but you played it & the pr 
smart. Don’t know that I ever saw-a Music 
smarter play.” nia ™ 
Chunk beamed. “Thanks,” he said. § it offer 
“I thought it might work.” Wor 
“And it did,” the man went om Ff issues 
“What I liked, though, was the fact § broadc 
that you were willing to take the cago | 
chance~that it might not work.” He § pm. | 
moved closer and spoke in confidential any tir 
tones. “Now that the season’s over, 1 work | 
guess it’s legal for us scouts to ap cago, ( 
proach you boys. I’d kind of like to ¥ - 
talk to you at the hotel tonight. Got @ # p,.; 
proposition that might interest you.” a 
“Sure thing!” exclaimed Chunk, cdntrol 
grinning broadly. At the end of the dug- wary 
out, Coach Saunders also smiled in & by of 
satisfied way as he watched proceed | lle 
ings. He had known Mr. Suspenders @ % 
for a long time. § (For 
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HAVE YOU EVER dreamed of go- 
ing to school via radio—attending classes 
just by twirling the dials on your own 
home set? Now you can do it. The sys- 
tem isn’t as perfect or complete as it 
may have been in your dreams, but it’s 
a step in that direction. 

You have your choice of four col- 
lege-level courses, all based on regular 
NBC programs. The subjects? You may 
elect literature, music, economics, or 
world politics. The courses are spon- 
sored by various universities; in return 
for a reasonable fee (these range from 
$10 to $30) you receive study guides, 
books, and pamphlets. You're given reg- 
ular assignments based on each pro- 
gram. You send your reports to the 
sponsoring college; they're returned to 
you with grades and comments. 

NBC started the wheels rolling last 
fall, and the idea was so successful 
that the program will be expanded next 
year. This year’s courses should giye 
you an idea of what’s in store: 

English and American Fiction: Based 
on the dramatizations aired on NBC 
University Theatre (Sundays, 2:30- 
3:30 p.m., EDST), this course’ has 
covered both contemporary novels and 
classics. The course is offered for col- 
lege credit—if desired—by these schools: 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky.; 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash.; University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla.; and Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kans. 

History of Music: Following NBC’s 
concert series Pioneers of Music (Satur- 
days, 3-4 p.m., EDST), these assign- 
ments trace the development of orches- 
tral music from the 17th century to 
the present. Sponsored by College- of 
Music, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif. No college cred- 
it offered. 

World Politics: Covering international 
issues, this course is based on selected 
broadcasts of NBC’s University of Chi- 
cago Round Table (Sundays, 1:30-2 
p.m., EDST). Students may begin at 
any time, and set their own pace for 
work. Sponsored by University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. No college credit. 

Economics of the Modern World: 
Designed to increase understanding of 
economic problems — inflation, price 
control, international trade — this is 
based on the same program and offered 
by the same school, under the same 
conditions, as is World Politics. 

(For further information ‘ on any 
O0urses, write to the sponsoring schools.) 













































































BALL-BAND Sport Shoes have 
special features that help you do 
your best—correct support for all 
foot muscles, soles that prevent 
slipping, uppers that breathe. 
And for loafing—BALL-BAND 
shoes are almost as light and com- 
fortable as going barefoot. No 
wonder they’re tops for wear all 
summer long. Look for the Red 
Ball trade-mark. 


ARCH-GARD" 


Gvords your feet at three vital points 


ARCH-GARD 

cushions the 

longitudinal 
ch. 


CROWN—An Arch- 
Gard Oxford in bive 
or white. Sizes for oll 
the family. 









ARCH-GARD cushions 
the heel, lessens shock, 


Look for the neme ARCH-GARD on the insole 
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ond Men's sizes. Mishowoko Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 





Mishawaka, Indiane 
"ones. U3. Pat, Of, 1908 
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“approvals.” 
hes a price 


Each of these 
marked. if you keep any of the “ap- 
stamps you must pay for them and return 
you do not wish to y. if you do not in- 


buy any of the Seer stamps return 

them promptly, being ae a write your name 

Gddress in the upper left-hand corner of 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giont Triangle, also mam- 

moth and midget stamps, 
total valve $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign approval buyers. 
Pius Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Catalogues. 

ODD STAMPS 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


500 10¢ 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOCUING UP. 
TO 2Sc EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Camden 75, New York 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


Wheat a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
Cluding airmaiis, pictorials ond others from the world over; 


seclcaats — 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approvai 
STOWN STAMP CO., Dept, :2, Jamestown, N.Y. 


200 furs STAMPS 


EMPIRE 


ti 
















STAMPS 


FOR ONLY 




































@ ONLY 3c TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
Simoes, Sep 12, Arlington 74, maak 


ONLY 
200 D srretste ye 3 c 





ar CO. worth LITTLETON to 15c each! 
3, W.M. 








om package LA a = a. ee eoun- 
{ Waterm Detec Perforation 
of — Hinges, 1 Appr 


ae arenete 9 peed Avplleants 
8. ge, (BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 Park 
AAA FREE CATALOG! 
Haske aes ae 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


Romania School Issue of five mint 
ONLY le stamps sags ad Student Reciting, 
Weaving Class. Young Machinist, 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
q@nly le if you ask for foreign approvals. 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Gen 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A reel curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
@ full page tn album. Retails for 50c. Given 


_ ing 3c postage 
All dif., 500, $1; 1000, 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Gertegtets 92, Mass. 
waeseey peesey FREE—tneludes stamps from Tan- 


pore islands — Animal — Scarce 
_ So vi a — Airmail — 
Stampo—ine 


io a? = . Send 
Se — anay’ STAMP COMPANY, est. SB, 
Toronto, Canada. 





























Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 





FEWER U.S. STAMPS 


Every year hundreds of U. S. com- 
memorative stamps are proposed in 
Congress. But few commemoratives will 
be issued during the remainder of 1949. 

Congress and Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson recently announced 
they are in favor of issuing only about 
a dozen new commemoratives a year. 
Last year 30 new stamps were issued, 
some of which were not true ,com- 
memoratives. 

A commentorative is a stamp issued 
in honor of an important person or 
event. It_is inscribed with important 
dates relating to the person or event, or 
is issued on an important date. 

For example, the last stamp issued in 
1948 honored Joel Chandler Harris, 


| author of the Uncle Remus stories. Al- 


though not inscribed with dates, the 
Harris stamp was a true commemora- 
tive because it was issued on the 100th 
anniversary of the author’s birth. 

Some of last year’s stamps were 
“memorials.” A memorial is a stamp is- 
sued in memory of an important person. 
But it is not inscribed with, or issued 
on, any special date. 

Here, in part, are some of the new 
stamp proposals now before Congress: 

Commemoratives honoring Leif Erick- 
son’s discovery of America, the diamond 


jubilee of U. S. nursing, the unknown . 


soldier’s tomb (for the dead of all U. S. 
wars), the annexation of Hawaii, the 
Battle of Stony Point, and the dedica- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park. 

Others have been requested honor- 
ing Babe Ruth, P. T. Barnum, Booker 
T. Washington, Ernie Pyle, the Wright 
brothers, Father Flanagan, Booth Tark- 
ington, and General John J. Pershing. 

This column, in its first September 
issue, will review all new stamps that 
have been released since May and that 
will be released for the rest of 1949. 











New York Sun 


Knickerbocker Stamp Co. 


Stamp on left is recent Austrian issue honoring 
U. N. International Children’s Relief Fund which 
has supplied 84,000,000 meals to Austrian boys 
and girls. Stamp on right is Philippine issue in 
recognition of its Sampaguita national flower 
featured yearly in “Flowers of May” parade. 
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Boece 
had 
im by 
slegrai 
” she | 
‘Asked 
David’?” 


If a woman is nothing but a rag, a 


bone, and a hank of hair, then a map 
is nothing but a brag, a groan, and 
a tank of air. 


The Ark Light | 


Older and Wiser 


One day a teacher in Communist 
dominated Budapest asked ten-year 
old Istvan to compose a sentence con 
taining a dependent clause. 

“Our cat had ten kittens,” said 
Istvan, “of which all were Commu 
nists.” 

“Excellent!” beamed the teacher, 
“Perfect! Be sure you do as well when 
the government supervisors visit Out 
school next week.” 

The following week when the super 
visors arrived, the teacher asked her 
prize pupil the same question. 

“Our cat,” Istvan intoned, “had tea 
kittens, of which all were Social Dem. 
oerats.” 

“Istvan,” cried the red-faced teacher, 
“that is absurd. Why, last week you 
told me your kittens were all Commu 
nists!” 

“I know,” Istvan replied, “but their 
eyes have opened since then.” 


$10 Question 


A dyed-in-the-wool lawyer never 
overlooks the opportunity of demanding 
a fee. 

“I would like to ask your advice,” 
said the youth as he stood, haltingly, ia 
the presence of the lawyer. “Do you 
think, sir, that y-y-your d-d-daughter 
would make a good wife?” 

“I do not,” was the terse answer. 
“That will be $10, please.” 

quote 

Never Underestimate the Power 

of a Motto 


Mysterious little things have bees 
happening this term in the fourth grade 
up at Brearley (Wis.) School. The teach 
er didn’t know what to make of it, until 
she found that the small girls had 
formed a secret society. Their motto? 
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One good turn a day—and one bad ont, | 


Magazine Diget 


Anti-Climax 
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In Red Bank, N. J., a busload of sok 
diers heard a female voice ask : 
driver: “Will you wait a minute, please 
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“No, as in Democrat” 


"A secretary in a Washington law 
had occasion to dictate a tele- 
mm by telephone. “I want to send 
Stelegram to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


” she said. 

Asked Western Union: “‘D’ as in 
David?” 

. New Yorker 


Ulterior Motive 
He (at the movies): “Can you see all 


fight?” 
She: “Yes.” 
He: “Is there a draft on you?” 
She: “No.” 
He: “Seat comfortable?” 
She: “Yes.” 


He: “Mind changing places?” 


McCall Spirit 


Revenge 


An American visiting in London 
was told that the only way to get good 
grvice in restaurants, hotels, and 
theatres was -to-tip generously. One 
wening he went to a theatre where 
a mystery melodrama was playing. 

The usher escorted him to a good 
wat, but since the lights were out, he 
thought he could get by with a tip 
of two pennies. The usher flicked on 
acigarette lighter, glanced at the coins, 
and then whispered: “The butler is 


the murderer.” 
Quote 


Swim Song 


Girls when they went to swim 

Once dressed like Mother Hubbard. 
Now they have a different whim 

And dress more like her cupboard. 


The Ark Light 


Warning 


She: “My “daddy takes things apart 
tosee why they don’t go.” 

He: “Why are you telling me?” 

She: “Because -you’d better go!” 


Canadian High News 


Variation 


When a literary critic recently met 
the national chess champion, he opened 
the conversation with, “Led any good 


toks lately?” 
Shake Well Before Using 


Illuminating Description 


“What kind of fellow is Paul?” 

“Well, the other night the lights 
Went out while he was sitting in the 
lying room with his girl, and he spent 

rest of the evening tinkering with 


the fuses.” 
McCall Spirjt 
Ditto 
He took her to her doorstep. 
Me looked into her eye. 
“I'll be home tomorrow 
y night.” 
me whispered, “So will I.” 


Canadian High News 











Only the best... PHYSICALLY 
and MENTALLY... can 





make the GREATEST TEAM in the 
WORLD ... the UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE! 





Only the keenest, most intelligent, 
physically fit young Americans — 
the “cream of the crop’”— can fly 
the planes of the U. S. Air Force. 
And the-aircraft they fly are tops, 
teo — the world’s finest. 


The world of aviation is_rapidly 
advancing. New, faster planes are 
being developed — planes that will 
offer challenging opportunities to the 
young men of America. 


So if you’re planning a future 
in aviation, now is the time to start. 
If you keep yourself physically and 
mentally fit...learn all you can 
about aviation and your U. S. Air 
Force . . . you will have a chance to 
blaze an exciting future in the skies. 


You’ll have to be good, for ONLY~ 
THE BEST can get a place on the 
mightiest team in the world — the \ 
United States Air Force. 


For more information about your 
U. S. Air Force, visit your nearest 
Recruiting Office. 


U.S. AIR | FORCE 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 





Choose a Champion to share your 
future. 

Have this able assistant at your 
finger tips . . . always ready to 
transfer your thoughts and inspi- 
rations to paper ... ready to help 
in your progress and advance- 
ment. 

Your Underwood Champion 
Portable is a complete personal 
typewriter . .. with every feature 
you need to assure finest quality 
work. 

Count on your Underwood to 
help get things done quickly, eas- 


ily, and accurately. Count on this 
Champion to boost your chances 
of joining those “Most Likely To 
Succeed.” 

An Underwood Champion is a 
grand investment in your future. 
Your dad knows. Ask him for one 
os eter graduation. © 1948 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . ... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
_. . Ribbons and other Suppliés 
One Park Avenve, New York 16, N. : 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


PROVED CHAMPION FEATURES 
THAT SPELL S-U-C-C-E-S-S: 


RINGLESS KEY TOPS 
e+ to 
tect finger nails. a 


FULL CIRCLE CONCAVE KEY suR- 
FACES ... a comfort to busy 
fingers. 


DUAL TOUCH TUNING. Adjusts 
all “ag simultaneously .. . or 
single keys ... to indi- 
vidual touch. ee 


VARIABLE LINE SPACER . -.a big 
Underwood typewriter feature, 
now on your Portable. 


STANDARD RIBBON ... same as 
— on ee office ma- 
chines. herefore, obtai 

everywhere. soaiate 


ene LOOKING CARRYING 
ASE .. . handy, durable, com- 
Pact ... ideal for traveling. 


The Underwood Cfanfbion Portable Typewriter = 

















[mT COULDNT end like that! I 
ayo think the girl saved the boy.” 
“She couldn’t—don’t you know girls 
nt strong enough?” 
© “She could too. Remember? She had 
_— — 

And so it went, the pupils avidly 
Giticizing their original written endings 
for an unfinished story told on film. 

We tested four three-minute silent 
films of the What Happens Next? se- 
ries® in the 7th and 8th grades at the 
James Fenimore Cooper Junior High 
School 120, Manhattan (Principal Max 
G. Rubinstein). They were English 
glasses which use Junior Scholastic, and 
in advanced sections, Literary Caval- 

, for weekly study. These movies, 
igned to motivate composition work, 
each begin a story but stop sharply at 
@ dramatic moment. Pupils saw the 
films without any preliminary discus- 
ion of synopsis, knowing only that 
























Compose an ending for it. 

The results were quantitatively and 
qualitatively excellent. The films def- 
initely stimulated originality and im- 
agination. Naturally, they also provide 
one solution to that constant composi- 
tion bugbear—a good topic. 

Mrs. Rose Zeiber, 7th grade teacher, 
and Abraham \Seaver, 8th grade teach- 
er, agreed that in general their pupils 
found an incentive to write more fluent- 
ly than usual. The compositions follow- 
ing the second film were even better 
than the first in interest, originality and 
length. 

Sentence structure and vocabulary 
both showed improvement. Boys who 
previously used frequent incomplete 
sentences wrote more complete ones. 
Others, ordinarily writing mainly in 
simple sentences, produced more com- 
plex and compound structures. 

The plot endings were, in the main, 
logical. One boy wrote two different 
endings for one story—he just couldn’t 
rig decide which would be more likely. A 
few utilized the “surprise” ending, par- 
ticularly Bob, a seventh grader. In end- 
as ing the story of a kitchen fire, he built 
a- up anxiety over the fate of the occu- 
pant of a baby carriage which appeared 
in the film, finally revealing that it was 
G just a doll. 

Let’s listen in on the post-testing con- 
ference with teachers for a moment: 

“Several pupils who usually write 
Mninteresting dull compositions pro- 
"Produced by British Instructional 
s, Ltd., London. Five of the series to 
distributed in U.S. by Eastin Films, 
venport, Iowa. 






























when the lights came on they were to 


What Happens Next? 


Pupils Write Own Endings to Three-Minute Films Thrillers 


duced what for them is certainly spirit- 
ed written matter.” 

“Yes, I also found that the better 
students improved even more than the 
slower ones. Many from the middle 
third of the class moved up into the 
top third.” 

“They seemed to feel themselves an 


‘actual part of the situation—identified 


themselves with the boys in the sto- 
ries.” 

“Indeed. In fact, Gordon projected 
himself so far into the story that he 
was the rescuing hero.” 

Two films were used in each class. 


In the seventh .grade, the episodes 
were No. 2 (a boy falls from a seaside 
cliff when he attempts to reach a gull’s 
nest) and No. 7 (a fire starts from an 
electric iron in a kitchen, with a baby 
carriage in the background). In the 
eighth grade the films were No. 10 (a 
small boy and his dog stow away on a 
ship) and No. 4 (a living room fire 
starts from a cigarette). The resulting 
compositions were checked against 

mtrol compositions written from ver- . 
bally assigned topics. 

The test, though brief (involving 
only four films and two classes), indi- 
cates that films of this type are highly 
motivating. Perhaps the best evidence 
we can offer is Bill’s remark, “Gee, Mr. 
Seaver, that was fun. Can we have 
more sometime?” 

VERA FALCONER 








SCHOLASTIC DAY AT ROCKLAND 


RIDAY is Scholastic Day for the 

Sophomore English Class at Rock- 

land (Maine) High School, and the 
big day of the week. 

A standing student committee of 

three takes its place behind the desk 

and opens the program. Articles, de- 


bates, and criticisms have been as-. 


signed beforehand and it is understood 
that a request from the committee is 
equivalent to a command. 

Today’s program is typical. The 
opening speaker steps to the front of 
the room and explains legislation on 
margarine (Senior Scholastic, April 27 
issue). He compares its content with 
butter, asks for a show of hands on 
the taxation question, and sits down 
amid vigorous applause. 

The second speaker discusses New 
Zealand. Being facile with his crayons, 
he sketches the islands on the board 
while he tells their history, past and 
present, fills im the ocean boundaries, 
and makes an arrow pointing to Aus- 
tralia 1236 miles away. Applau:e. 

‘The third speaker discusses the short 


story, “The Wink.” He takes it for 
granted that all have read it, and vig- 
orously criticizes its style and content, 
compares it with the classic shogt sto- 
ries studied this week in the literature 
class, and covers himself with glory as 
he shows it is the same story as “The 
Thousand Dollar Bill,” except that a 
bogus thousand dollar bill took the 
place of the spurious Wink in restoring 
a man’s pride. 

Current Events come next, followed 
by favorite books, movies, and the 
ever popular “Boy dates Girl.” 

The last seven minutes of the period 
are reserved for the Quiz Kids. Six 
students (two new and four held from 
last Friday) range themselves against 
the blackboard ready to answer any 
questions on the current issue. 

Clever answers and spontaneuvus 
laughter abound Everything from 
Congressional* votes to baseball scores 
is grist for their mill. 

The bell rings. We must wait for 
next Friday. 

Diana J. Pirts, Teacher 








A GOOD PLAN 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


Two interesting facts came fo light the other day 
when we were checking our subscription records. 


Pe) 
1. Most teachers who use Scholastic Magazines re- 
new their subscriptions. ie 





2. Most teachers who renew their subscriptions for 
fall classes place tentative orders in the spring. 








WHY? 

These teachers know that during the first week of 
school a hundred problems will face them. They ease 
the pressure during those busy days by handling their 
Scholastic subscription renewals early. 


Also, these teachers know that early renewal will 
bring them the first issue of their classroom magazine 
during the first week of school (ordering in the fall 
may mean one or more back issues to catch up with). 


HAVE YOU RENEWED 
YOUR SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIPTION? 


If you haven't, this is a friendly reminder to renew 
now. In a few days, you will receive a card on which 
you can give us your renewal instructions. 


Please return this card to us promptly. 


————HAVE YOU ENTERED YOUR [IDEAS——— 


FOR THE $600 IN AWARDS? 


5 Awards of $50 each 10 Awards of $25 each 
20 Awards of $5 each . 


Tell us what subjects should be discussed in our Special Issue 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK, “Every 
Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs.” What ob- 
stacles give students the most trouble in understanding current 
affairs? 


Every teacher is eligible to enter this contest, and may submit 
from 1 to 5 ideas. Simply write out your ideas, then explain 
in 75 words or less why you think each idea will help students 
to better understand current affairs. Suggestions must be mailed 
by June 14, 1949. Winners will be notified by mail and an- 
nounced in the September Scholastic Teacher. 


When you submit your ideas, please be sure to list: your 
name, subject taught, grade, school, school address, home 
address, city, zone, state. Send your ideas to: 


Special Issue Contest 
Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 














Off the Press 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 1 
List. Sturgis Printing _Co., S$ 
Michigan. Prices: 500 for $5; J 
for $7.50; 2500 for $15 postpa 


The Book Evaluation Committe 
the Children’s Library Association 
performed a useful service for teag 
of junior high school and elemeg 
grades. Under the chairmanship) 
Miss Katherine Porter, it has caref 
annotated those titles, during 


‘which are distinguished reading 


boys and girls. 

The list is available in an attrag 
folder, with school or library imps 
at prices quoted above. 


North African Prelude. The First S@ 
Thousand Years, by Gal 
Welch. William Morrow & Co., B 
650 pp., $6. : 


The very name “Africa” has ¥ 
been explained. But Miss Welch, 
combines first-hand knowledge 
the tools of a scholar, has cast a 
of light into the shadowy past of 
of the dark continent’s history. F 
than spread seventy centuries of) 
velopment thin, she has concent 
on the major contributors to NW 
Africa’s history. Anecdotes, in thé 
dition of Herodotus, illustrate and 
liven the rich detail of Egyptian 
ture and intrigue, invaders from” 
tiquity to Eisenhower, merchant pri 
of Carthage, Moslem conquest, 
kings, European imperialists. All & 
are integrated with the geograph 
the continent. : 

The strategic importance of 
Africa, and the possibility that its) 
jor role is still to be played, makes 
volume a useful key to understa 
of past and present rivalries. 


The Ruhr: A Better American Pi 
by Stephen Raushenbush. Publi 
fairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania 
S. E., Washington 3, D. C. I6 
(pamphlet) 25¢. 
“Our recently expressed policy 

the Ruhr is short-sighted and dai 

ous,” according to this analysis. By 
ing the Ruhr in the hands of ex-¥ 


| we are making possible another 


man juggernaut, the report states) 
alternative proposal advanced is 
an “international public authori 
devised, with labor union and cog 
tive representatives on its board. 
The importance of the Ruhr pre 
is such that citizens will wish to 
sider this study by a former F 
government economist. It consist 
historical background, current 
posals and press comments on 0 
icy. Howarp L, H 











